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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  PORTY-FIPTH 

COM/yiENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  12th,  1901. 


Pro$(r«»mmje 


Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Members  of  Faculties,  Trustees^ 
Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Honorary  Chaplain,  Orator 
of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost,  the  Provost. 


Invocation 
University  Hymn — ''  Our  Father  in  Heaven  '* 

Commencement  Oration HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK 

Carmen  Saeculare — '*  Hail !  Pennsylvania  " 

Conferring  of   Honorary  Degrees 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

National   Anthem — ''America*' 

Benediction 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 

(3) 


Honorary  Degrees. 

{Gratice  Causa) 

Master  of  Arts 

George  Woodward  Wickersham 

{Honoris  Causa) 
Doctor  of  Letters 

Thomas  Harrison  Montgomery 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Charles   Henry   Alden 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Rev.   James   David  Moffat 
John  Hill   Brinton 


W^i^^vi^y^^  xn  (BowtrjSJSr 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Oswald  Thompson  Allis 
Robert  Alexander  Beggs,  Jr. 
William  Lawson  Berst 
Thomas  Francis  Cadwalader 
Lucius  Fisher  Curtis 
Aaron  Leinbach  Deeter 
Robert  Evans  Dennison,  Jr. 
Howard  Husted  Dowlin 
John  Morris  Dredger,  Jr. 
Arthur.  Reginald  Earnshaw 
Frank  Brooke  Evans,  Jr. 
Rees  Jones  Frescoln 
Robert  Smith  Gawthrop 

Clarence 


Henry  Johns  Gibbons 
Harry  Wain  Harrison 
Isaac  Harter,  Jr. 
Carl  Henry  Hirzel 
Daniel  Schneck  Keller,  Jr. 
Walter  Lee  Sheppard 
Thomas  Duncan  Smith 
John  Bergen  Stevens 
Charles  Gunnison  Strickland 
Wilfred  Born  Vogt 
Thomas  Duncan  Whelen 
Elias  Root  Beadle  Willis 
Charles  Stewart  Wood 
Andrew    Young 


Albert  Hawthorn  Dunn 
Miles  Farrow 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Frederick  Brockenauer  Giroux 
Frank  Nathan  Oglesby 
May  Porter 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Horace  Philips  Austin 
Silas  Griffith  Climenson 
Samuel  Crowther,  Jr. 
Lemuel  Howell  Davis 
John  Clayton  Gilpin 
Thomas  Truxtun  Hare 


Arthur  Brainard  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
Ernest  Godfrey  Hoffsten 
Benjamin  Homer  Le  Boutillier 
Orion  Frank  Konantz 
Levi  Warren  Leiss 
Garrick  Mallery,  Jr. 


DrQTffs  in   Course.  5 

Bachelor  of  Science — Continued 

Louis  Christian  Manz  Charles  Fischer  Sladcn 

John  Kirk  McCurdy  Alfred  Morton  Sniilh 

Lewis  Ferry  Moody  John  Calvin  Speicher 

William  Felix  Norris  Clarence  Stratton 

William  Paul  O'Neill  Hollinshead  Nathan  Taylor 

Bertram  Harper  Rog^ers  Clement  Reeves  Wainwright,  Jr. 

Cornelius  Decatur  Scully  Gershom  Vorce  Wiborn 
Clarence  Thorn   Wunder 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 

Alexander  James  Harper  Walter  Thompson  Karcher 

Arthur  Conard  Jackson  Louis  Harold  Rush 

Livingston  Smith 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology. 

Harriet  Boewig  Claribel  Stubbs 

Ethel  Cooke  Cassius  Hinds  Watson 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Abraham  Henwood  Henry  Warren  Terry,  Jr. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Eugene  Edwin  Dunlap  Charles  Delavan  Quick 

Walter  Herbert  Fulweiler  Howard  Needham  Robinson 

Charles  Smick  Mackay,  Jr.  Charles  Roscoe  Spare 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

De  Witt  Dukes  Barlow  James  Dobbin  Faires 

Edward  Wright  Deakin  William  Mitchell  Hoover 

Joaquin  Andres  de  Duefias  Jacob  Duncan  Jaques 

Percy  Hartshorne   Wilson 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 

John  Henry  Radey  Acker  Albert  Dudley  Ford 

Albert  Christian  Brand  Clarence  Hexter  Goldsmith 

George  Franklin  Brumm  Thomas  Gucker,  Jr. 

Edward  Rogers  Bushnell  Thaddeus  Brew  McClain 

Lewis  Edward  Coles  John  Smith  McCoy 

Meredith  Bright  Colket  Samson  McDowell 

Herbert  Lex  Conrad  Arthur  Dougherty  Rees 

Harry  Goodrich  Diefendorf  Clayton  Cowgill  Wilson 
Mathias    Wills   Wood 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

James  Burnet  Ambler  William  Canby  Janney 

Robert  Foster  Carbutt  James  Joseph  Martindale 

Stanley  Causler  Child  Stanley  Bremer  Moore 

John  Allan  Donaldson  Albertus  Beesley  Somers 

Herbert  Spencer  Evans  Worrall  Elizabeth  Sharpless  Temple 

Arthur  Norman  Feineman  Samuel  Borton  Williams 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical   Engineering 


Chalice  Whitmore  Baker 
William  Beans  Goentner 
John  Mcllvaine  Maris,  3d 
Albert  Herman  Miller 
Harold  Thompson  Moore 

David 


Charles  George  Pfeiffer 
Franklin  Heverin  Shakespeare 
Frank  Brodie  Stem 
Arthur  Warner 
Francis  Victor  Westermaier 
Robert    Yarnall 


Master  of  Science  (Technical) 


William  James  Cullen 


Walter  Louis  Fleisher 


Chemical  Engineer 
Edward    Wanton    Smith 


Leon  Merz 


Civil  Engineer 

Richard  William  TuU 
Percy   Hartshorne   Wilson 


Mechanical   Engineer 


Charles  Alfred  Blatchley 


Simon  Henry  Harrison 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Robert  Wodrow  Archbald 
Curtis  Thompson  Baker 
Irving  Knott  Baxter 
Charles  Alfred  Bedford 
Henry  Wolf  Bikle 
Walter  Cooper  Blakely 
Herbert  Boyer  Bowles 
John  Ward  Brady 
Jasper  Yeates  Brinton 
Samuel  Herbert  Cavin 
Allen  Ballinger  Clement 
Lewis  Collner 
William  James  Conlen 
William  Ward  Crane 
Alexander  King  Dickson,  Jr. 
James  Mark  Dohan 
Edwin  Chase  Emhardt 
John  Spencer  Francis 
Oliver  William  Gilpin 
Jacob  Rech  Guckes 
John  William  Hallahan 
Arthur  Rosenthal  Hess 
Myles  Higgins 
Harry  Clay  Hochstadter 
Henry  Baring  Hodge 
Jacob  Hoffman 
John  William  Hurst 
Joseph  Hollingsworth  Huston 
Edward  Tyson  Hutchins 
Walter  Wayne  Irwin 
Robert  Darrah  Jenks 


Lester  Bicknell  Johnson 
John  Evan  Jones 
Thomas  Carrick  Jordan 
Thomas  Edward  Keating 
Elias  Wilbur  Kriebel 
Henry  Eugene  Lallou,  Jr. 
Charles  Souder  Langstroth 
James  Heidel  Langstroth 
Paul  Goddard  Littlefield 
Stacy  Barcroft  Lloyd 
Hugh  Francis  McAnany,  Jr. 
Alexander  Kerr  McCullagh 
Ignatius  Joseph  McGeogh 
Newton  Byron  Madden 
Aloysius  Joseph  Maguire 
Francis  Thomas  Matthews 
Bruce  Ambrose  Metzger 
John  Booth  Miller 
Charles  Eldridge  Morgan,  3d. 
Thomas  Aloysius  Mullen 
Daniel  O'Connell 
Peter  David  Overfield 
Karl  Frick  Overholt 
William  Bailey  Purvis 
Simon  Charles  Raken 
John  Magill  Ralston 
Julian  Register 
Henry  Becker  Schaffer,  Jr. 
George  Schuyler  Schaeffer 
William  Augustus  Rex  Schultze 
John  George  Schwartz 


Dci*rces  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of 

Edmund  Bayly  Seymour,  Jr. 
Latimer  Painter  Smith 
George  Fletcher  Snyder 
George  Harbaugh  Stein 
Francis  Kile  Swartley 
Charles  Langhorne  Taylor 
Victor  Sumner  Thomas 
Albert  Charles  Troutman 

Clement 


Laws — Continued 

Lewis  Harlow  Van  Dusen 
Ralph  Sproul  Wallace 
George  William  Watt 
James  Bentley  Weaver 
Charles  Herbert  Westbrook 
Walter  Winfield  Wilson 
Oliver  Miller  Wolff 
Frederick  Herbert  Womrath 
Biddle  Wood 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


John  Henry  Amrock 
William  Homer  Axford 
Hugh  Baker 

Empson  Haines  Bainbridge 
Horace  Cleveland  Bare 
James  Lloyd  Barton 
William  Frederick  Bennett 
Franklin  Lee  Bishop 
Arthur  Truman  Boyer 
Frank  Robert  Braden 
Macy  Brooks 
Ralph  Abram  Brooks 
Herman  Bryan 
Lewis  J  White  Callan 
Artemus  Carmichael 
Sidney  Alexander  Chalfant 
Harry  Coltman  Clifton 
John  Aloysius  Colgan 
George  William  Cook 
Walter  Stewart  Cornell 
Sumner  Hayford  Cross 
Omar  Trees  Cruikshank 
Robert  Perry  Cummins 
James  Percival  Dalbey 
Clinton  Lloyd  Decker 
Raymond  Aloysius  Dinan 
Arthur  Knox  Doig 
John  Levi  Dukes 
Thomas  Buttermore  Echard 
Guy  David  Engle 
George  Justice  Ewing 
John  Eugene  Fahy 
Charles  Falkowsky,  Jr. 
Henry  Flannery,  Jr. 
Arthur  Heath  Flickwir 
Herbert  Fox 

Joseph  Aloysius  Gallagher 
John  Paterson  Gardiner 
Le  Roy  Thomas  Geer 
James  Rieser  Gerhard 
Carroll  Hunter  Gerry 
Friend  Bennett  Gilpin 
Benjamin  Whitney  Gleason 
Joseph  Graham 


Simon  Harry  Greene 
Frank  Paul  Grove 
Charles  Alfred  Haff 
Arch  Raymond  Hagey 
John  Baptiste  Hall,  Jr. 
William  Charles  Hall 
Benjamin  Wallace  Hamilton 
James  Aitken  Harrar 
Solomon  Myer  Hartzell 
Roland  Hazen 
John  Anthony  Heck 
John  Hedges 
Thomas  Dyer  Henderson 
Harry  Annis  Hill 
Frank  Kennedy  Holman 
Charles  Holyo'ke  Holmes 
Alfred  Philo  Howard 
Daniel  Mansfield  Hoyt 
John  Conrad  Hungerbuehler 
George  Morton  Illman 
Charles  Wilhelm  Jennings 
Ross  Holman  Jones 
James  Alphonsus  Kelly 
Albert  George  Kern 
Ernest  Louis  Alexander  Kiesel 
Arthur  Scott  Koenig 
Conrad  Epping  Koerper 
Frederick  Williams  Lake 
Albert  Charles  Lamade 
Heilner  Maxwell  Langdon 
Frederick  Manwaring  Law 
Thomas  Vincent  Loftus 
Chalmer  Joseph  Longstreet 
Edward  Whitmer  Loudon 
Clarence  Percy  Lummis 
Marshall  Flower  Lummis 
Donald  Blodgett  Lyon 
Charles  Bradford  McAboy 
Robert  Watson  McCafferty 
Alexander  Hancock  McChrystal 
John  Francis  McCloskey 
Robert  Shelmerdine  McCombs 
Albert  McConaghy 
Josiah  Calvin  McCracken 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


John  Francis  McGrath 

Nathaniel  George  McManus 

Stuart  Neil  McVean 

John  Ralph  Maxwell 

George  Lewis  Megargee 

Albert  Griffith  Miller 

David  Isaac  Miller 

Charles  Mortimer  Montgomery 

Joseph  Snyder  Moses 

Verner  Nisbet 

John  Aloysius  O'Connell 

Charles  Maiden  Oman 

Frederic  Otterbein 

Harry  Bynon  Patterson 

Samuel  George  Paul 

James  Frederick  Pfahler 

B^^ron  Frank  Porter 

Joseph  White  Humphry  Porter 

Jose  Maria  Portuondo 

James  Guy  Pratt 

Charles  William  Price 

William  Dana  Pursel 

Charles  Clyde  Rayburn 

Walter  Eugene  Rahte 

Robert  Davies  Rhein 

Samuel  Rhoads 

Homer  Jonas  Rhode 

Edward  Yarnall  Rich 

John  Henry  Rorke 

Charles  Einwechter  Ruffell 

Oscar  James  Russi 

Jacob  Lloyd  Sallade 

Rufus  Bell  Scarlett 

Edward  Armin  Schumann 

Justin  Gordon  Schwerin 

Frank  Edmond  Seeley 


Frederic  Henry  Seward 
William  Sharp  O'Neill  Sherman 
John  Charles  Siggins 
Alvan  Woodward  Sherrill 
Lewis  Watson  Smith 
Lloyd  Llewellyn  Smith 
Herbert  Charles  Stanton 
Thomas  Somerville  Stewart,  Jr. 
Thomas  Henry  Atherton  Stites 
Oscar  Tagg 
Elwin  Carlton  Taylor 
Frank  Taylor 

Winthrop  Foster  Thatcher 
George  Palmer  Thomas 
Charles  Webster  Tressler 
Josephus  Tucker  Ullom 
Miles  Guthrie  Varian 
George  Emil  Voigt 
Samuel  Mitchell  Wagaman 
Claude  William  Walker 
Wilbur  Smiley  Wallace 
Francis  Joseph  Walter 
Arthur  Wareham 
Francis  Keen  Travers  Warric 
Charles  Huff  Waters 
Daniel  King  Webster- 
Herbert  Gatz  Wertheimer 
Homer  Bowen  Wilcox 
Hiram  Tobias  Williams 
Arthur  Joshua  Willson 
Jay  Boone  Wintersteen 
Harold  Bacon  Wood 
Walter  Allen  Wood 
Roy  Woolbert 
James  Harrington  Young 
John  George  Ziegler 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Arthur  Garfield  Able 

Percy  William  Andrews 

William  Henry  Armstrong 

Thomas  Albert  Balmer 

George  Herbert  Banks 

John  Earl  Barnard 

William  Howard  Heartz  Beckwith 

Charles  Beisel 

Le  Roy  Solomon  Blatner 

Albert  Ludwig  Bolte 

Abram  Latshaw  Bower 

Louis  Alvah  Brady 

Herbert  Bristow 

William  Patrick  Broderick 

Thomas  Buchanan,  Jr. 

Edmund  Buckeridge 

Max  Bullet 


William  Nelson  Butler 
Reid  Calcott 

William  James  Carshore,  Jr. 
Ross  Armstrong  Clark 
Victor  Cochran 
William  Boyd  Creveling 
Frank  Ernest  Crosby 
George  Maurice  Crow 
Guy  Austin  Cummings 
Charles  Griffith  Davis 
George  Eugene  Davis 
Ernest  Feild  Deck 
Samuel  Franklin  Denius 
Ambrose  Henry  Devereaux 
Charles  Augustus  Dickinson 
Charles  Frederick  Dietz 
Patrick  Francis  Diggins 


Degrees  in   Course 


Doctor  of  Dental   Surgery — Continued 


Claude  Martin  Dolan 

Sanuiel  Doskovv 

Edward  Combs  Duryee 

William  David  Eastoii 

Austin  Coover  Eberly 

Horace  Milton  Eckman 

George  Leo  Edelman 

Joseph  Erwin 

Frederick  Westwood  Fairthorne 

William  Middleton  Fine 

Charles  Frederick  Elzear  Fiset 

Harry  Killick  Fison 

Joseph  Edward  Flanagan 

Robert  Earl  Flory 

Charles  S.  Fowler 

Frank  Anthony  Fox 

Frank  Baldwin  Garner 

Oak  S.  Gribble 

Harry  Richardson  Habben 

James  Patrick  Hagerty 

Benjamin  Serajah  Hall 

Ernest  Lockwood  Hall 

Howard  Ephraim  John  Hammond 

Richard  Joseph  Hare 

Charles  John  Harrison 

Ralph  Eldredge  Hayward 

James  Edward  Heap 

Albert  Edward  Heath 

William  Stirling  Hewitt 

John  M  Horner 

Harry  Martin  Houck 

John  Wesley  Houck 

Robert  Raymond  Flutchison 

Louis  Arnold  Jenks 

Floyd  LeRoy  Jennings 

Stanley  Livingston  Jordan 

Manley  Arthur  Joslin 

George  Emil  Kattermann 

Patrick  Henry  Keaveny 

John  Hopkins  Kelley 

Max  Kuhn 

Andrew  Jacob  Kuhnmuench 

Cameron  Erb  Lane 

Walter  Nangel  Langshaw 

Leo  Leroy  Larrabee 

Walter  Beale  Lavelle 

Ernst  Lebram 

Charlie  Lees 

John  Henry  Lehr 

Reginald  Joseph  Moss  Lewis 

James  Henry  MacGregor 

William  Bernard  McDonald 

Walter  Henry  McGoff 

James  Bernard  McKeown 

Charles  Bates  McLain 

Albert  English  Mann 


Bernhard  H  Manscl 

Louis  Markwitz 

Raymond  Mazeinc 

Frank  Herbert  Mead 

Thomas  Kerr  Means 

Clyde  Vernon  Mierley 

Kyle  Wilson  Miller 

Orville  James  Molyneaux 

Louis  Monet 

Thomas  Thompson  Moore,  Jr. 

Omar  Osmer  Moorhead 

Etienne  Charles  Louis  Morin 

Harry  Cuthbertson  Moxham 

John  Louis  Nailos 

Antonie  Peter  Wilhelm  Neuhaus 

John  Aloysius  O'Brien 

Patrick  X  O'Donnell 

William  Olson 

Howard  Baldwin  Osborn 

Harry  Jonathan  Parker 

Frank  James  Pearce 

Walter  Leslie  Pearse 

Merritt  Flint  Phillips 

Burton  Le  Roy  Pinkerton 

Gerald  Patton  Pollitt 

Walter  Sarsfield  Quin 

Frank  Read,  Jr. 

Francis  Bernhard  Reynolds 

Albert  Curtis  Rice 

Theodore  Augustus  Riley 

George  Schaeffer  Rothermel 

Horace  Trickett  Sadler 

William  Leo  Schreiber,  Jr. 

Saul  Ludwig  Scott 

Ernest  Roy  Sewell 

William  Richard  Shannon 

Everett  Thomas  Sharp 

Joseph  Irving  Simpson 

Arthur  Roland  Slade 

James  Robert  Smith 

Luther  J  Smith 

Alexander  Montrose  Sparks 

Scott  Bush  Spencer 

Arthur  LeBaron  Stebbins 

Leon  Oxnard  Sweetser 

George  Telford 

Dwight  Verner  Thompson 

Gustav  Paul  Tismer 

Samuel  Edgar  Tonkin 

Vernon  Burgar  Twiggar 

Morton  Van  Loan 

George  Fisher  Walden 

Louis  Guest  Wallace 

William  Edward  Wallace 

Malcolm  Warrack 

Herbert  Marshall  Weaver 


lO 


Certificates. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery— Continued 

Henry  Woods  Weirick  Georg  Ferdinand  Witte 

William  Dwight  White  Clayton  Prouty  Wolcott 

Royal  Eugene  Wight  Frank  Ellis  Woodley 

Henry  Buhl  Winter  Owen  Woolley 

I  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Harry  Ellsworth  Bender  Reuben  Rivers 

Thomas  Smith  Carlisle  Edward  Seidel 

Charles  Louie  Colton  Chalmer  Scott  Shore 

Samuel  Howard  Gilliland  Frederick  Stehle,  Jr. 

John  Wilbur  Hayman  Charles  Robert  Walter 

Oscar  Meredith  Norton  Harry  William  Watson 
Frank   Jobson   Woodward 


Charlotte  Kimball 


Master  of  Arts. 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean 
Clara  Leonora  Nicolay 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Gilbert  Hillhouse  Boggs 
Lee  Byrne 
Caroline  Colvin 
Henry  Shoemaker  Conard 
Morris  William  Croll 
Burton  Scott  Easton 
William  Clarence  Ebaugh 
Henry  Brown  Evans 
John  Paul  Goode 
John  Louis  Haney 
Henry  John  Harris 
Lolabel  House 


Alice  Macmichael  Jefferson 
William  Ezra  Lingelbach 
Roswell  Cheney  McCrea 
John  Raymond  Murlin 
Marie  Louise  Nichols 
Jonathan  Taylor  Rorer 
Abraham  S  Wolf  Rosenbach 
.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett 
Thomas  Maynard  Taylor 
Caroline  Burling  Thompson 
Roxana  Hayward  Vivian 
Nicholas  Panagis  Vlachos 
Cornelius  Weygandt 


%y^xtxtxic^ti^^ 


By  the  College  Faculty-. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Carl  Geilfuss  Walter  William  Sharpley 

Paul  Wellwood  Irwin  Walter  Hamilton  Stulen 

Henry  Wright 


IN  BIOLOGY 

Jane  Clearwater  Adams 
IN  CHEMISTRY 

Leonard    Charles    Kiesling 


Anna  Hartman  Roads 


Iloiiors.  1 1 

IN  COMMERCE  AND  DIPLOMACY 

Eliot    Kays    Stone 

IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 

Francis  Xavicr  Dclone  Frank  McCulley  Hardt 

Frank  Flavell  Samuel  Jones  Henderson 

Frederic    Milton    Fuller 

IN  INTERIOR   DECORATION 

Katherine    Constance    Shea 

IN  MUSIC 

Laufa  Jeanette  Craig  Anna  Gertrude  Harman 

James  Henry  Dixon  John  William  Frederick  Leman 

Gertrude  Wallace  Edwards  Samuel  Jacob  Riegel 

Joseph  Lincoln  Hall  Josephine  Leone  Rhoades 

William  Stobbe 


IM  THE  COLLEGE: 

SENIOR  HONORS 

IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Robert  Alexander  Beggs,  Jr.  William    Paul    O'Neill 

Daniel  Schneck  Keller,  Jr.  Charles  Fischer  Sladen 

Clarence  Stratton 

IN   BIOLOGY 

Ethel  Cooke 

IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 

John  Henry  Radey  Acker  Lewis  Edward  Coles 

Arthur  Dougherty  Rees 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

William  Beans  Goentner  Samuel  Borton  Williams 


IN  The  Department  of  Law.- 

The  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  entitled  to  their 
diplomas  cum  laude: 

Robert  Wodrow  Archbald,  Jr.        Lester  Bicknell  Johnson 
Henry  Wolf  Bikle  Newton  Byron  Madden 

Robert  Darrah  Jenks  Bruce  Ambrose  Metzger 

John  Magill  Ralston 


12  Prizes. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE: 

I. 

Entrance  Prizes 

1.  The  B.  B.  Come;gys  Prizes:  one  for  the  best  special  examination 
in  Latin  required  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Science.  To 
Wesi<Ey  Lynn  Hemphii^i,;  Honorable  Mention  of  John  Joseph  Stet- 
SER:  and  one  for  the  best  special  examination  in  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  the  same  courses,  to  Thomas  Bi,i«is  Robins;  Honorable 
Mention  of  Arthur  Ci.EVEi.and. 

2.  The  Eugene  Dei^ano  Prize,  for  the  best  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To  MoYER 
Springer  Fi,eisher. 

3.  A  prize,  ofifered  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  examination  in 
Mathematics,  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  Arts  and 
Science.  To  John  Joseph  Stetser;  Honorable  Mention  of  Wesi,EY 
Lynn  Hemphii^i,  and  W11.1.IAM  Herbert  Gorton  Mackay. 

II. 

FACULTY  PRIZES 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  7^he  "  Thojights^'  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  To  John  Morris  Dredger,  Jr. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Wai^ter 
Cresson  Pugh. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     To  Wilfred  Born  Vogt. 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     To  William  Paul  O'Neill. 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  exami- 
nation on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  Voluntary  Junior 
Class.  To  William  Ossian  Milton  and  Chalfant  Edwin  Bivins, 
respectively. 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Captain  John  Smith.  (Not 
awarded.) 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class.  Sub- 
ject: Katherine  Phillips  and  Her  Circle.    To  David  Alexander  Pitt. 
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8.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  j^ri/e  for  tlic  1)est  and  second  l)est 
Declamation  by  a  member  of  Sophomore  Class,  the  contest  being  open  to 
the  public.  To  Thomas  Pottrr  McCutciiron,  Jr.,  and  Mii^Ton 
Bennevii^IvK  Stai^i^man,  respectively, 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepa- 
rations illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  To  Lucy  Manter. 
(Second  prize  not  competed  for. ) 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prep- 
arations illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  To 
Mary  Hibbs  Geisi^ER  and  Adei<ine  Hyneman  Jacobs,  respectively. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  Equally  to 
Thomas  Dari^ington  Cope  and  Jonathan  Jones;  Honorable  Mention 
of  Wii,i.iAM  Robert  Langeei^d. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Jonathan 
Jones. 

III. 
Alumni  Prizes 

1.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
for  the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject: 
The  Novels  of  George  Meredith.     To  Ci^arence  StraTTon. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class.  To  Bertram  Harper  Rogers. 
(Second  prize  not  awarded). 

3.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Original  Decla- 
mation by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class.  To  David  Ai^exander  Pitt 
and  CivAUDE  Lehman  Roth,  respectively. 

IV. 
GENERAL  Prizes 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Subject:  Afiimal Stories  in  Recent  Literature.  To  Robert  Thompson 
McCracken. 

2.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardi^ey  Prize,  founded  by  the  Class  of 
1877  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Econ- 
omy by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  hnmigration  into  the 
United  States,  and  our  hnmigration  Policy,  iSjo-igoo.  To  John  Henry 
Radey  Acker. 

3.  A  prize  founded  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.  ,  for  the  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  in  Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general 
average  of  scholarship.  To  Wii<i,iam  Harper  CnoRiyTON  and  Jacob 
LOEWENSTEIN,  equally. 
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4.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor 
of  their  founder,  Samuei,  Brown  Wyi^ie  Mitchell.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Class 
of  1852,  for  the  best  work  in  English  Composition  done  during  the  year 
by  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  To  Jonathan  Jones  and  Thomas 
Potter  McCuTcheon,  Jr.,  equally;  Honorable  Mention  of  HEI.EN 
Mii,i,e;t  Euston. 

5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post 
Seniors  in  Chemistry  and  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To 
Wai^ter  Herbert  Fui,weii.er. 

6.  The  "Sons  of  the  American  Revoi^ution  "  Prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  American  Revolutionary  His- 
tory. Open  only  to  Juniors.  Subject:  The  Principles  Fought  for  in  the 
Revolutiofi.     (Not  awarded.) 

7.  The  George  Ali^en  Memorial,  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G. 
RosENGArten,  Esq.  ,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking 
the  Greek  and  Latin  courses,  as  follows: 

In  Latin,  subject:  Plautus'  Trinummus.  To  GEORGE  Ai^vin 
Snook;  Honorable  Mention  of  Hyman  Leo  Grabosky.  Second  Prize 
(offered  by  the  Faculty).  To  Edward  Isaac  Nathan;  Honorable  Men- 
tion of  Sidney  Jose  Osborn. 

In  Greek,  subject:  Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown.  To  Hyman 
LKO  Grabosky.  Second  Prize  (offered  by  the  Faculty).  To  GEORGE 
Ai,vin  Snook. 

8.  The  "Sons  of  the  Revoi^ution"  Prize.  The  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  offers  annually  a  first  prize  and  a 
second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  essa3^s  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  Revolutionary  Period  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Subject  : 
Pennsylvania  Frontier  during  the  Revolution.  First  prize  to  Wii^fred 
Born  Vogt.     (Second  prize  not  awarded.) 

9.  The  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  offers  its  Table  at 
Woods'  Holl  Laboratory,  Mass.,  for  the  summer  of  1901,  as  a  prize  to 
students  in  the  courses  in  Biology.     To  Lucy  Middi,eton  Griscom. 

10.  The  University  Tabi^e  at  Woods'  Holl  Laboratory,  Mass.,  for 
the  summer  of  1901.  To  Harry  Fox  and  Dana  Brackenridge 
Casteei.. 

11.  The  Wii^ws  Terry  Prizes. — The  following  prizes,  open  only  to 
students  in  the  course  in  Finance  and  Economy,  have  been  established 
by  Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Wii,i,is  Terry,  a 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1896: 

(«)  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.    To  WiIvWam  Harrison  Upson. 

{h)  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  have 
the  best  standing  for  the  year.  To  Henry  Corneau  Dii,i,er  ;  Honor- 
able Mention  of  Ferdinand  Harry  Graser. 
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(r)  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  staiiditi<^  for  the  year.  To  Wir^i^iAM  Phiijp  Rkch  ;  Honorable 
Mention  of  Frkdicrick  Pikrck  and  Cai.vin  Oshornic  Ai/rHOuSK. 

[d]  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.  To  Lkvvis  Edward  Coi^ks  ;  Honorable 
Mention  of  John  Henry  Radey  Acker. 

[e)  A  prize  to  a  student  of  the  Senior  Class  for  special  research  and 
investigation  upon  a  subject  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Economics,  and  relating  to  the  financial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
United  States.  Subject  for  1901  :  The  Labor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 
Compared  luith  those  of  Great  Britain,  To' Arthur  Dougherty  Reks  ; 
Honorable  Mention  of  IvEwis  Edward  Coi^es. 

12.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  Wii,i,iam  West  Fraz- 
lER,  Jr.,  a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating 
contest.  To  Mii,ton  LeRoy  Veasey  and  Bruce  Ambrose  Metzger, 
respectively. 

13.  The  Frazier  Prize.  George  H.  Frazier,  Bso.,  of  the  Class 
of  1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be 
chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student  in 
the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  football  team,  baseball  team,  track  team,  or  of  the  crew,  shall  attain 
the  highest  standing  in  scholarship.     To  JOKiy  Henry  Hii^debrand. 

14.  A  prize  offered  annually  by  the  Society  of  The  Coi^oniai, 
Wars,  for  the  best  Essay  presented  by  any  member  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Classes  in  the  College,  on  a  subject  relating  to  pre-Revolutionary 
Colonial  History.  Subject:  Colonial  Taxation  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution.    (Not  competed  for.) 

15.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School 
of  Architecture,  awarded  annually  to  that  student  in  Architecture  whose 
entire  work  for  the  year  shows  the  highest  general  excellence.  To  JuIvIAN 
Francis  Abei^E. 

16.  The  Chii^ton  Prize,  offered  by  Harris  J.  Chii,ton,  Esq.,  for 
the  best  Essay  on  Compulsory  Voting.  Restricted  to  Seniors  in  the  Col- 
lege and  regular  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  (Graduate 
School).     ( Not  competed  for. ) 

17.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  in  the  De- 
partments of  Biology  and  Architecture: 

(a)  In  the  Department  of  Biology. 

I.  A  prize  offered  to  the  student  in  the  First- Year  Class  in  the  four- 
year  course,  or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance 
examinations  without  conditions  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the 
class:  the  term  standing  and  conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well 
as  the  standing  for  examinations.     To  Ceciwa  Kudysch. 
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{b)  hi  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

To  the  students  in  Interior  Decoration,  a  prize  is  open  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  in  Biology,  provided  such  students  have  taken  the  full 
entrance  requirements  for  the  Department  of  Architecture.  To  Fred- 
erick Thomas  Bigger. 


in  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW: 

Henry  W01.E  BiKi^Ejhas  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law  for  one  year. 

The  FacuIvTY  Prizes,  for  the  best  written  examination  with  all  the 
Professors.  In  the  Third-year,  to  Clement  Biddle  Wood  ;  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Robert  Wodrow  Archbald,  Jr. 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examina- 
tion in  Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To 
Henry  Wole  Biki^e;  ;  Honorable  Mention  of  LESTER  Bickneli.  John- 
son and  John  Magili,  Ralston. 

The  Sharswood  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
To  Henry  Wolf  BiklE,  for  his  Essay  entitled :  The  Constitu- 
tional Power  of  Congress  over  the  Territory  of  ike  United  States. 

The  Meredith  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Department 
of  Law,  for  the  second  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class. 
(Not  awarded. ) 


IN.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE: 

The  Alumni  Medal,  with  an  accompanying  purse  of  Fifty  Dollars, 
to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examination.     To  Homer  Jonas  Rhode. 

The  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  passes  the  best  exam- 
ination in  Obstetrics.     To  Artemus  Carmichael. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the 
best  report  of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity 
Hospital.     To  FredERIC  Henry  Seward. 

The  Prize  of  an  Antiseptic  Minor  Operating  Case,  offered  by  the 
Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  for  the  best  practical  work  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery,  or  for  the  best  report  of  his  clinic,  or  for  an 
acceptable  original  design  in  Apparatus.  Equally  to  James  Alphonsus 
Kelly  and  Macy  Brooks;  Honorable  Mention  of  the  Report  of  Har- 
old Bacon  Wood. 
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The  ZenTmayer  Prize  of  a  Microscope  for  the  best  examination  in 
Histology  and  Embryology.  To  Hknry  RugGI.ES  GreEN  ;  Honorable 
Mention  of  JUI.IUS  Hiram  Komarooski. 


IN.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE: 
The  J.  B.  IviPPiNCOTT  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.     To  Harry  Eusworth  Bender. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.     To  Wii<IvIAM  Henry  Gi,ass. 


ASCENDING   TYPES  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  Sunday,  June  9,  1901. 

^y  the  Rev.  William   Reed   Huntington,   D.  D. 

"Paul  said,  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

Acts  xxi.  39. 
"Then  the  chief  captain  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  ? 

Roman?    He  said.  Yea,"    Acts  xxii.  27. 
"Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven."    Phil.  iii.  20.    R.  V. 

Tarsus,  the  Tarsus  of  classical  times,  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  in  some  sense,  a  University  town.  Its  schools  were 
famous  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world.  Their  walls 
have  fallen,  their  chairs  are  empty,  their  faculties  have  been 
dispersed,  but  who  shall  dare  affirm  there  is  no  living  graduate 
while  Paul  lives  ?  These  sentences  that  I  have  read  put  the  man 
before  us  in  sharp  outline,  a  figure  very  much  alive.  Scholar 
and  apostle,  here  he  is  to  speak  for  himself.  We  shall  find 
that  he  has  much  to  tell  on  a  subject  which  is  as  fascinating  to 
the  modern  man  as  ever  the  ancients  found  it. 

Three  distinct  types  of  citizenship  are  severally  set  before 
us  in  the  three  texts,  but  note  that  as  we  pass  from  the  first  of 
them  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  we  are, 
each  time,  conscious  of  a  distinct  gain,  both  on  the  score  of 
elevation  and  of  breadth  of  view.  St.  Paul  is  proud  of  being 
a  Tarsus  man ;  he  is  prouder  still  of  being  a  Roman ;  and  he  is 
proudest  of  all  in  this,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  heaven.  His  Tar- 
sus citizenship  is  municipal,  his  Roman  citizenship  is  ecumen- 
ical, his  heavenly  citizenship  is  eternal. 

Look  at  this  a  little  carefully.  In  those  days,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  citizenship  signified  more  to  a  man  than  it 
does  here  and  now.  I  do  not  mean  that,  under  the  ancient 
order,  the  man  who  was  a  citizen  had  more  rights  than  the 
citizen  of  to-day,  but  only  that  the  man  who  was  not  a  citizen 
had  fewer.  Tarsus,  for  instance,  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
region  known  as  Cilicia,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Asia 
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Minor;  and  to  possess  the  fraiieliise  in  Tarsus  [guaranteed  to  a 
man  privileges  which  the  other  inhabitants  of  Cihcia,  the  men 
of  the  countryside,  did  not  enjoy.  But  all  this,  valuable  though 
it  was,  went  for  nothing  outside  of  the  town  limits.  It  was  a 
franchise,  as  I  have  said,  local  and  municipal.  It  did  not  help 
Paul  in  the  least  when  he  happened  to  be  (as  he  occasionally 
was)  under  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  from  injury  or 
injustice  in  some  city  other  than  Tarsus — Antioch,  for  instance, 
or  Ephesus.  It  was  only  within  the  walls  of  Tarsus  that  his 
Tarsus  citizenship  availed  him.  Elsewhere  that  particular  fran- 
chise was  null  and  void. 

But  Roman  citizenship  was  a  very  different  affair.  Who- 
ever possessed  that  high  privilege  had  been  given,  so  to  speak, 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  Roman  citizen, 
wherever  he  found  himself  within  the  hmits  of  the  Empire, 
could  claim  certain  exemptions  as  his  right;  and  the  local 
magistrate  or  garrison  officer,  as  the  case  might  be,  must 
recognize  the  claim  and  see  it  enforced.  The  Roman  citizen, 
for  example,  might  not  lawfully  be  subjected  to  degrading 
punishments,  such  as  scourging  and  crucifixion ;  he  could  appeal 
to  the  Emperor;  and  if  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
was  sufficiently  serious,  he  could  insist  upon  being  carried  to 
Rome  for  trial.  There  is  no  time  in  a  sermon  to  trace  out  the 
process  by  which  Roman  citizenship  from  having  been,  in  the 
beginning,  only  what  Tarsus  citizenship  was,  grew  gradually 
wider  and  wider  in  its  range,  until  it  became  the  large  thing  I 
have  described.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  fix  in  our  minds  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  earthly  citizenship 
which  were  respectively  represented  by  Tarsus  and  Rome ;  the 
one,  local,  municipal,  intramural;  the  other,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  wide  as  the  world  itself.  To  neither  of  these  two 
was  Paul,  the  man,  indifferent.  He  set  a  high  value  upon  each. 
In  his  first  interview  with  the  chief  captain  at  Csesarea,  he  said, 
''I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city" ;  and  when, 
in  his  second  interview  with  the  same  official,  he  was  chal- 
lenged with  the  question,  "Art  thou  a  Roman?"  he  proudly 
answered,  "Yea."  All  of  his  civic  privileges  he  appreciated, 
and  all  of  his  civic  rights  he  claimed.  But  there  had  been 
granted  Paul  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  value  a  type  of  citizen- 
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ship  loftier  and  more  precious  than  anything  that  either  Tarsus 
or  Rome  could  show.  Writing  to  his  converts  and  fellow- 
believers  at  Philippi,  he  uses  this  extraordinary  phrase,  "Our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven."  What  does  he  mean  by  it?  He 
means,  I  take  it,  that  just  as  we  can  conceive  of  a  perfect 
human  character,  from  which  all  blemishes  have  been  washed 
away,  in  which  the  eye  of  criticism  can  detect  no  flaw,  which  is 
free  from  the  drawbacks  that  accompany  excess  in  any  one 
quality  or  group  of  qualities,  and  equally  free  from  the  draw- 
backs that  accompany  defect,  being  in  every  respect  well- 
balanced,  symmetrical,  evenly  developed,  fair  to  look  upon, 
easy  to  love ;  so  we  can  also  conceive  of  a  perfected  social  state 
in  which  are  clustered  all  the  advantages  that  make  companion- 
ship and  intercourse  superior  to  isolation  and  loneliness,  to 
which  attach  all  the  graces  and  charms  that  come  of  thorough 
education  and  the  amplest  training,  and  from  which  has  been 
banished  whatsoever  "defileth  or  worketh  abomination  or 
maketh  a  lie."  Nay,  more  than  this,  Paul  (and  here  is  the 
wonderful  thing)  Paul  holds  that  answering  to  each  of  these 
two  ideals  there  is  an  actual,  concrete  reality.  Over  against 
the  soul's  ideal  image  of  human  perfection  in  the  abstract, 
there  stands,  in  the  invisible  world,  so  he  believes  and  teaches, 
a  real,  a  truly  existent  person,  the  divine  man,  Christ  Jesus,  Son 
of  God;  and  over  against  the  soul's  ideal  of  a  perfect  social 
state,  there  stands,  so  he  believes  and  teaches,  a  real,  a  truly 
existent  commonwealth,  the  city  of  God,  heaven.  These  are 
thoughts  that  were  continually  present  to  the  imagination  of  the 
first  believers,  when  the  faith  was  still  fresh  with  the  freshness 
of  early  morning  and  before  the  creed  had  become  stiffened 
into  a  formula.  To  them  Christ  was  not  a  dead  memory,  or  a 
theological  term,  or  a  magic  spell.  He  was  the  ever-living, 
ever-present,  perfect  man,  full  of  beauty,  full  of  vigor,  full  of 
strength,  the  realization  of  all  that  the  mind  could  picture  or 
the  Heart  desire,  the  one  Friend  to  be  counted  upon  when  all 
other  friends  failed,  the  Saviour  and  Helper  in  very  deed  and 
truth.  And  with  equal  vividness  stood  out  before  their  eager 
vision  the  picture  of  a  world  where  everything  was  as  it 
ought  to  be,  from  which  ugliness  and  wickedness  and  misery 
were  all  alike  absent.     Not  only  so,  but  just  as  the  Christian, 
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in  those  simple-hearted  days,  believed  that  he  had  lot  and  part 
in  Christ  as  a  personal  friend,  so  he  also  felt  that  he  had  lot 
and  part  in  the  heavenly  social  state.  He  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
an  actual  possessor  of  the  privileges  of  that  bright  city;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  had  acquired  franchise  there,  his  claim  to 
civic  rights  had  been  allowed,  his  name  was  written  in  the 
celestial  register ;  actually  his  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  though 
his  feet  were  tied  to  earth ;  and  potentially,  even  if  not  actually, 
he  was  a  citizen  himself.  Christ,  the  perfectly  realized  ideal  of 
man's  dream  for  man ;  heaven,  the  perfectly  realized  ideal  of 
man's  dream  for  men ;  these  two  magnificent  beliefs  quickened 
into  fresh  life  a  world  that  had  fallen  back  upon  despair.  I 
apprehend,  dear  friends,  that  until  great  numbers  of  us  get 
back  to  this  point  of  view,  both  as  respects  the  personal  and 
the  social  ideal,  things  will  continue  to  go  ill  with  us ;  the 
individual  life  showing  itself,  at  its  best,  to  be  little  better  than 
a  torso,  and  the  community  life  compelled  to  confess  itself  little 
better  than  a  confusion  and  a  strife  of  tongues. 

It  is  with  the  latter  of  the  two  ideals  that  we  are  specially 
concerned  this  morning.  We  are  studying  in  the  light  of  Paul's 
example  and  teaching,  the  ascending  grades  of  citizenship,  the 
Tarsus,  the  Roman  and  the  heavenly  types ;  or,  as  I  have  also 
named  them,  the  municipal,  the  ecumenical  and  the  eternal. 
Let  us  try  to  understand  what  there  is  in  our  present-day  life 
that  corresponds  to  these  three.  Your  own  thoughts  must  have 
answered  me  before  I  could  fairly  state  my  point.  The  Tarsus 
of  the  text  is  for  each  hearer  of  my  words  that  modern  city  in 
which  his  own  lot  happens  to  have  been  cast ;  the  Rome  of  the 
text  in  this  modern  world  of  ours,  in  which  we  all  have  our 
portions ;  the  heaven  of  the  text  is  the  same  heaven  which  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  the  heaven  of  the  men  before  the 
flood,  the  heaven  of  Abraham  and  his  sons,  the  heaven  of  Moses 
and  of  David ;  the  heaven  of  the  prophets,  greater  and  less ; 
the  heaven  that  broke  its  bars  to  let  the  Christ  emerge  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  the  heaven  that  lifted  up  its  gates  to  welcome  Him 
when,  that  He  might  fill  all  things,  He  ascended  up  on  high  ;  the 
heaven  of  man's  imperishable  dream  and  inextinguishable  hope  ; 
the  heaven  where  exist  those  true  things  and  real,  of  which  the 
things  seen  and  temporal  are  but  the  figure ;  the  heaven  wdiere 
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the  eye  of  faith  discerns  the  perfectness  for  which  on  earth  it 
hungers  to  no  purpose,  the  beauty  which  it  searches  after  and 
never  finds.  This  is  the  heaven  where  the  Christian  citizen- 
ship centres,  the  fatherland  of  the  soul.  Some  say  this  is  the 
heaven  that  has  been  filched  from  us  by  the  astronomers.  No, 
it  has  only  been  driven  back  into  the  unseen  where  always  its 
true  habitat  has  lain.  But  how  to  turn  this  heavenly  citizenship 
to  best  account,  in  the  earthly  and  human  relations  in  which 
we  stand  to  one  another,  the  civic  life  of  Tarsus  and  the  civic 
life  of  Rome,  our  municipal  poHtics  and  our  world  politics — 
that  is  the  difficult,  and  at  times  the  almost  heart-breaking, 
problem  we  are  set  to  solve.  Of  the  two  questions  in  which  the 
American  people  are  the  most  deeply  interested  just  at  pres- 
ent, the  question  how  best  to  administer  the  afifairs  of  great 
cities  and  how  most  wisely  to  organize  the  world,  one  answers 
to  the  Tarsus,  and  the  other  to  the  Rome  of  our  text.  My  con- 
tention is  that  neither  of  the  two  questions  can  be  adequately 
met  or  satisfactorily  answered  until  we  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
the  forces  of  that  heavenly  citizenship  in  which  Paul  confided 
most  of  all — yes,  Paul,  who,  while  he  loved  Tarsus  and  respected 
Rome,  set  high  above  them  both,  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
hopes,  the  city  of  God. 

I  pray  you  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  pleading  the 
cause  of  a  vague  and  impracticable  idealism.  I  am  not  trying 
to  persuade  you  that  nothing  can  come  right  until  Count 
Tolstoi  or  some  spiritual  kinsman  of  his  shall  have  been 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  all  their  literalness,  commended  to  (one  cannot  con- 
sistently say  enforced  upon)  both  cities  and  nations.  No,  not 
this ;  but  what  I  am  really  trying  to  do  is  to  persuade  you  that 
alike  in  municipal  administration  and  in  "world  politics" 
so-called,  the  thing  that  tells,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  thing 
that  tells,  is  personal  character.  Cities  must  be  reformed  from 
within,  if  they  are  to  be  reformed  to  any  purpose.  Dead  civiU- 
zations  must  be  interiorly  quickened,  if  they  are  to  be  made  to 
live  anew.  Law  can  do  much  towards  preserving  the  outward 
forms  of  decency,  and  whatever  law  can  do,  be  it  more  or  less, 
we  ought  to  insist  upon  law's  doing ;  but  the  betterment  which 
means  the  most  is  such  betterment  as  starts  from  the  roots  and 
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asserts  itself  through  the  veins  of  the  tree.  We  talk  about 
"haunts  of  vice" :  the  ultimate  haunt  of  vice  is  the  human  heart. 
You  cannot  poHce  a  city  into  being  good  any  more  than  you  can 
finance  a  city  into  being  holy,  or  loot  an  empire  into  being 
Christian.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  When  the  prophet  sounded  that 
note  he  woke  echoes  that  will  ring  and  ring  and  ring,  until 
the  lesson  shall  have  been  learned  by  heart.  Awakened  con- 
sciences, hearts  touched  by  the  fear  and  by  the  love  of  God, 
such  training  of  the  will  as  makes  self-control  possible  in  the 
region  of  the  passions  and  desires — these  are  the  things  our 
growing  cities  and  our  nascent  empires  need,  and  until  we  have 
more  of  these,  all  efforts  to  heal  our  sicknesses  by  liniments  and 
poultices  are  bound  to  prove  disappointing.  The  Master  chose 
leaven,  not  varnish,  for  his  parable  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  good- 
ness must  work  from  within  outwards;  merely  to  splash  it  on 
the  surface  is  a  mockery  and  a  shame. 

The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  a  "government  of  the  people  by 
the  people"  permanently  possible.  No  community  can  be 
trusted  to  govern  itself,  the  bulk  of  which  is  not  made  up  of 
men  who  individually  are  trying  to  govern  themselves — their 
tongues,  their  tempers,  and  their  passions. 

According  to  the  Christian  philosophy  of  history  (and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  what  a  man  thinks  of  history  is  his  real 
religion)  we  of  these  times  are  living  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  this  means  is  that  better 
things  are  possible  for  human  society  to-day  than  were  possible 
before  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bless  and  lift  it.  Among 
these  better  things  is  popular  government,  but  a  popular  gov- 
ernment which  refuses  to  recognize  heavenly  citizenship  as  the 
highest  of  the  three  types  has  no  promise  of  perpetuity.  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there,  and  there  only,  is  a  liberty  that 
can  be  counted  on  to  endure.  Among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  earth  the  movement  towards  democracy  has 
acquired  a  magnitude  and  force  that  fill  some  minds  with 
thankful  joy,  some  with  undisguised  alarm,  but  all  with  awe. 
To  stand  and  watch  the  onward  roll  of  it  is  like  looking  on  at 
one  of  those  great  operations  of  Nature  which  the  joint  effort 
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of  the  whole  human  race  would  be  helpless  to  resist,  the  thrust 
of  a  glacier  or  the  erosion  of  a  coast.  In  fact,  the  thing  is  here  ; 
we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  clrift  and  tendency;  we  are 
face  to  face  with  an  accomplished  result.  The  doctrine  that  the 
authority  to  govern  is  given  by  the  voice  of  the  people  governed 
is  the  accepted  doctrine,  even  in  those  portions  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  where  the  forms  and  symbols  of  monarchy  still 
survive,  and  not  only  survive,  but  are  passionately  cherished. 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  remarked  casually,  the  other  day, 
that  England  was  ''not  a  republic."  This  obiter  dictum  is 
absolutely  accurate.  England  is  not  a  republic:  England  is  ?. 
democracy,  with  a  monarchical  attachment. 

I  said  that  some  are  looking  on  at  this  resistless  movement 
of  our  times  with  glad  and  some  with  saddened  feelings.  To 
those  it  seems  to  mean  the  coming  in  of  a  better  day  for  man ; 
to  these  it  foretokens  the  downfall  of  all  that  is  delicate  in  the 
relation  between  equals,  and  of  all  that  is  gracious  and  loyal  in 
the  relation  between  non-equals,  the  repeal  of  ancient  social 
traditions,  the  abolishment  of  every  tinge  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  the  pitiless  destruction  of  whatsoever  is  picturesque 
or  time-honored  or  old-worldlike,  the  supremacy  of  the  com- 
monplace, the  overthrow  of  all  dignities,  in  short,  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  ''average  man." 

Whether  the  incoming  of  this  tide  of  democracy  into  the 
dwelling-places  of  that  race  which,  so  far  as  we  may  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  appears  to  have  the  world's  future  in  its 
hands ;  whether,  I  say,  this  universal  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  distribution  of  power  must  be  made  at  the  dictate  of  the 
popular  voice,  and  by  the  count  of  votes,  is  to  bring  upon  us 
the  blessing  or  the  curse ;  whether  it  is  about  to  lift  us  up  or  to 
cast  us  down,  to  kill,  or  to  make  alive,  depends  wholly  upon 
whether  we  keep  the  Republic  Christian  or  suffer  it  to  lapse  into 
godlessness.  Nothing  can  vulgarize  a  thoroughly  God-fearing 
society;  nothing  can  save  from  rottenness  the  society  which 
has  no  fear  of  God  before  its  eyes. 

Why  am  I  saying  these  things  to  you,  young  men,  who, 
immersed  in  the  interests  of  a  studious  in  contrast  with  an  active 
life,  may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  such  counsel  is  prema- 
ture ?  Why  am  I  doing  it  ?  I  am  doing  it  because  yours  is  the 
future,  yours  the  morning  and  the  hope. 
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I  recall  an  incident  in  the  class-room  of  that  most  genial  and 
kindly  of  men — Professor,  afterwards  President,  Felton,  of 
Harvard.  It  was  at  a  recitation  in  modern  Greek,  and  we  boys 
had  been  imposing  upon  the  instructor's  good  nature  (which 
was  almost  boundless)  by  our  brutal  inattention,  until  the 
last  limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached.  Suddenly  Professor 
Felton  turned  on  us,  and  in  a  burst  of  remonstrance  which 
must  have  had  in  it  touches  of  true  eloquence,  or  it  would  not 
have  stuck  in  my  memory  as  it  has  done,  he  bade  us  reflect  that 
we  were  picked  men,  we  college  students ;  that  because  of  our 
being  Harvard  youths  Massachusetts  was  expecting  something 
of  us ;  and  he  gave  solemn  warning  that  a  day  would  come  when 
we  should  look  back  with  anything  but  satisfaction  upon  those 
portions  of  our  four  years  of  college  life  which  we  had  seen  fit 
to  throw  away.  I  suspect  that  the  brief  five-minute  address 
thus  forced  from  reluctant  lips  left  on  the  minds  of  Felton's 
pupils  of  that  year  a  deeper  impress  than  all  the  lessons  in 
Romaic. 

There  is  a  phrase  much  in  vogue  just  now,  the  constant 
employment  of  which  has,  no  doubt,  done  some  good,  by  help- 
ing to  suppress  vanity,  and  to  discourage  egotism  and  self- 
conceit  ;  but  which  has  also,  as  I  firmly  believe,  done  not  a  little 
harm.  We  say  of  a  young  man  that  ''he  takes  himself  much 
too  seriously."  This  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the  uses  of  satire 
are  concerned.  It  succeeds  in  making  the  particular  youth 
to  whom  it  applies  supremely  ridiculous.  And  yet,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  we  should  see,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  our  time  is  the  need  of  more  young  men  who  will  take  them- 
selves seriously.  Our  trouble  is  not  that  men  are  taking 
themselves  too  seriously,  but  that  they  are  not  taking  themselves 
half  seriously  enough.  No  thoughtful  person  can  very  easily 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  human  life,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
a  ''serious"  affair.  Even  those  who  afifect  to  consider  the  world 
a  stage,  and  "all  the  men  and  women  merely  players,"  have  to 
admit  that  a  vein  of  most  real  tragedy  runs  through  the  drama. 
The  plot  carries  a  tinge  of  sadness  almost  from  the  moment 
the  action  begins,  and  much  of  the  scenery  is  sombre.  No  man 
can  live  in  a  great  city,  watch  what  goes  on  in  its  streets,  and 
hear  what  happens  under  its  innumerable  roofs,  without  becom- 
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ing  persuaded,  and  that  very  soon,  that  human  life,  taken  in  the 
large,  is  far  from  being  a  slight  or  trivial  matter.  We  may 
affect  to  find  only  cause  for  merriment  in  the  incongruities  and 
absurdities  which  at  every  step  abound,  but  behind  the  ludicrous 
features  lies  a  far-reaching  background  of  seriousness.  Sick- 
ness is  no  laughing  matter,  the  wreck  of  long-cherished  hopes 
is  no  laughing  matter,  the  defeat  of  carefully-laid  plans,  the 
break  up  of  friendships,  the  violation  of  trusts,  the  inability  to 
find  employment,  the  miscarriages  of  justice,  the  failures  of 
good  men  in  combining  and  the  successes  of  bad  men  in  conspir- 
ing— these  are  no  laughing  matters ;  they  are  grave,  some  of 
them  portentous,  all  of  them  significant;  they  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  smile,  whether  of  good-nature  or  of  derision — 
in  a  word,  they  are  serious.  Into  a  world  of  this  character  we 
men  and  women  have  been  born.  The  facts,  such  facts  as  I 
have  just  detailed,  confront  us.  We  cannot  escape  seeing  them. 
They  stare  us  in  the  face.  Other  planets  may  be  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  this  one  is  a  battlefield. 

Now  then,  I  ask,  why  should  not  one  who  finds  himself 
planted  in  the  midst  of  so  serious  a  state  of  things  take  him- 
self seriously?  Why  should  he  not,  that  is  to  say,  recognize 
himself  as  being  in  some  sense,  and  to  some  extent,  involved 
in  the  whole  business  ?  There  is  every  reason  why  he  should ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 

Let  others  laugh  as  they  may,  take  yourself  seriously,  young 
men,  and,  in  this  serious  world,  play  a  serious  part. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  WITTENBERG  AND  HIS  DRAM  OF  EALE. 

By  the  Hon.  James   M.    Beck,  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.   Provost  and  Members  of  the    Graduating    Class, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  appreciate  beyond  expression  the  distinction  of  your 
invitation.  It  is  an  honor  as  great  as  it  is  unmerited.  Indeed, 
my  sense  of  insufficiency  would  have  constrained  me  to  decline 
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the  invitation,  had  1  not  fek  that  when  your  noble-minded  and 
self-sacrificing  Provost  asks  any  service  for  the  University 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  compliance  should  be  both 
a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  suggest  my  own  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  commencement  orations.  Were  they  not  so 
customary  they  might  fall  within  the  Constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  ''cruel  and  unusual  punishment."  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  reason  for  this  as  for  every  custom,  and 
perhaps  it  is  a  survival  of  the  old  Spartan  practice  of  inflicting 
physical  pain  upon  their  youth  in  order  to  enure  them  to  the 
hardships  of  life.  The  theory  may  be  that  if  they  can  submit 
with  patience  to  the  average  address  of  this  character  they  can 
endure  other  hardships  with  fortitude.  The  ordeal  to-day  must, 
in  view  of  the  temperature,  be  especially  severe,  and  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  advise  the  Trustees 
as  to  the  requisites  of  a  university — a  familiar  theme  with  com- 
mencement orators — yet  I  may  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
suggest  that  if  the  practice  of  June  commencements  is  to 
continue,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  approved  university 
should  be  an  improved  ice  plant. 

I  congratulate  the  authorities  of  the  University  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  another  collegiate  year.  To  every  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  it  should  be  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction 
that  this  institution  is  advancing  with  the  stride  of  a  seven- 
leagued  giant  to  its  due  place  among  American  colleges.  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  its  future  will  surpass  all  present 
expectation.  The  abundant  wealth  of  our  Commonwealth,  and 
the  unrivaled  advantages  of  Philadelphia  as  a  University  centre, 
should  give  this  College  an  assured  primacy  among  American 
institutions  of  learning.  Let  city  and  state  be  but  loyal  to  the 
University  of  Franklin,  and  we  shall  see  this  "consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  great  part  it  v^ill  play  in  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
even  now  beyond  question  or  experiment.  From  it,  as  from 
an  unfailing  fountain,  will  flow  an  ever  widening  stream  of 
human  knowledge  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  of  which 
it  can  be  said  in  the  flowing  words  of  dear  old  Horace — 

"Lahitur  et  labetiir  in  omne  volnhilis  Aevum." 
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I  congratulate  you,  members  of  the  Graduating  Class,  that 
you  to-day  join  those,  who  in  the  past  have  left  your  alma 
mater  and  entered  upon  practical  life  with  her  blessing.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  your  studies  are  in  no  sense  completed, 
but  that  all  that  you  have  accomplished  is  but  the  goodly 
foundation  upon  which  it  must  be  your  life-work  to  erect  a 
noble  superstructure.  Progress  in  any  study  worthy  of  the 
human  mind  is  illimitable.  UnHke  Alexander,  the  student 
reaches  no  pebbled  margin  of  the  sea  to  bar  his  further  prog- 
ress ;  with  him  there  are  ever  boundless  worlds  to  conquer,  for 
the  glory  of  the  human  mind  is  that  it  is  not  perfect,  but  ever 
and  infinitely  capable  of  cultivation. 

Success  in  life,  however,  depends  upon  more  than  any 
quality  of  the  mind.  The  sheep-skin  is  never  of  itself  a  pass- 
port to  eminence.  Humanity  demands  higher  credentials  of 
those  whom  she  crowns  with  her  laurel  leaves  than  a  college 
degree.  Great  achievements  are  born  of  the  wedlock  of  brain 
and  heart.  Intellect  of  itself  is  ever  barren.  The  scholar  in 
politics,  or  in  business  life,  is  too  apt  to  be  a  failure,  not  because 
he  is  a  scholar,  but  because  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  scholar. 
One  of  the  greatest  intellects  America  has  given  to  the  world — 
himself  largely  self-educated  —  has  thus  emphasized  this 
thought : 

"A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summon 
in  an  emergency  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to 
effect  its  proposed  object.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
most  or  read  the  most,  who  can  do  this.  Such  a  one  is  in  danger 
of  being  borne  down,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded 
mass  of  other  men's  thoughts." 

To  me  this  thought  of  Daniel  Webster  is  the  central  truth  of 
that  profound  and  marvelous  drama  in  which  the  myriad- 
minded  Shakespeare  discussed  in  a  dramatic  parable  of  sur- 
passing power  the  relation  of  the  college-bred  man  to  practical 
life.  I  refer  to  that  student  of  Wittenberg,  who  for  three  cen- 
turies has  been  the  enigma  of  literature  and  the  sphinx  of  the 
stage.  No  collegian  of  fact  or  fiction  has  ever  more  profoundly 
impressed  the  human  mind.  Nightly  throughout  the  civilized 
world  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  moonlit  battlements  of  Elsi- 
nore;  and  not  an  hour  passes  in  all  the  flight  of  time  but 
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thoughtful  men  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Golden  Gate  are  com- 
muning in  spirit  with  the  melancholy  soul  of  this  mysterious 
dreamer.  To  quote  the  most  eminent  of  living  Shakesperean 
scholars,  our  own  Horace  Howard  Furness  (to  whom  be  last- 
ing honor ! )  : 

"No  one  of  mortal  mould  (save  Him  'whose  blessed  feet  were 
nailed  for  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross')  ever  trod  this 
earth,  commanding  such  absorbing  interest  as  this  Hamlet, 
this  mere  creation  of  a  poet's  brain.  No  syllable  tlfat  he  whis- 
pers, no  word  let  fall  by  any  one  near  him,  but  is  caught  and 
pondered  as  no  words  ever  have  been,  except  of  Holy  Writ. 
Upon  no  throne  built  by  mortal  hands  has  ever  'beat  so  fierce 
a  light'  as  upon  the  airy  fabric  reared  at  Elsinore." 

This  masterpiece  of  the  world's  master-mind  is  in  many  ways 
a  study  of  college  life.  At  least  four  of  its  more  prominent 
characters  are  college  students,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  fifth, 
Laertes,  was  also  a  student  of  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
false  friendships  of  college  life  are  well  illustrated  by  the  rela- 
tion between  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  and  the  youthful 
prince,  while  the  noble  friendship  which  caused  Hamlet  to  select 
his  college  companion,  Horatio,  as  his  closest  intimate,  also  ex- 
emplifies the  value,  beauty  and  fideHty  of  such  associations  be- 
tween men  of  noble  natures.  Indeed,  where  in  all  fiction  have 
the  friendships  of  college  life  received  more  exquisite  illustra- 
tion? How  quick  is  the  transition  from  moody  melancholy  to 
keen  delight  when  Hamlet  unexpectedly  finds  his  beloved  friend 
of  college  days  at  the  court  of  Elsinore,  and  how  beautiful  is 
the  scene  when  Hamlet,  before  the  supreme  test  of  the  mimic 
play^  lovingly  places  his  hands  upon  Horatio's  shoulder  and  tells 
him  with  the  ardent  language  of  youth  how  his  soul  had  sealed 
Horatio  for  herself.  The  enduring  character  of  college  friend- 
ships, which  survive  commencement  day  and  often  endure 
v^hile  life  remains,  is  also  illustrated  with  exquisite  pathos  in 
the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy,  when  Horatio,  conscious  that 
Hamlet  is  succumbing  to  the  potent  poison,  determines  to  die 
with  him  and  seizes  the  half-drained  poison  cup;  and  it  is  to 
Horatio  that  Hamlet  appeals  to  "absent  himself  from  felicity 
awhile"  to  vindicate  his  memory.     Moreover,  it  is  his  college 
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friend  who  kneels  beside  the  dead  prince  and  pronounces  his 
noblest  epitaph: 

"Good  night,  sweet  prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest !" 

That  the  play  in  Shakespeare's  time  had  some  charm  for 
college-bred  men  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  title 
page  of  the  first  quarto,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  acted  "divers 
times  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge." 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  play  or  to  seek 
*'to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery."  I  trust  I  have  too 
much  of  that  discretion  which  is  ever  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
as  well  as  valor.  Its  central  thought,  however,  seems  to  me 
to  have  such  special  application  to  the  graduates  of  a  university 
and  to  this  Commencement  Day  that  I  shall  venture,  with  all 
possible  brevity,  to  state  it. 

A  young  college  student  is  suddenly  called  from  his  books 
and  summoned  to  his  hom.e  by  the  news  of  his  father's  death. 
He  is  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  and  although  Denmark  was 
an  elective  monarchy,  yet  by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom  the 
succession  presumptively  belonged  to  him.  The  momentous 
responsibility  thus  devolves  upon  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  avenge  the  foul  murder  which  he  even  then 
dimly  suspects.  On  his  arrival  at  the  court,  he  quickly  learns 
the  stern  lesson  that  even  the  splendid  learning  of  the  university 
will  not  avail  against  the  cunning  intrigue  of  a  "practical  poli- 
tician," and  to  his  immeasurable  disgust  his  hated  uncle  (the 
type  of  the  politician  that  "would  circumvent  God")  ascends 
the  vacant  throne.  The  obstacle,  however,  which  stood  between 
Hamlet  and  the  advancement,  which  was  his  by  prescriptive 
right,  was  not  insuperable.  The  young  prince  was  "loved  by 
the  distracted  multitude,"  while  the  uncle  was  the  object  of 
general  hate.  That  the  throne  could  have  been  regained  was 
shown  by  Laertes  when  he,  returning  from  Paris  after  his 
father's  death,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
stormed  the  palace  and  demanded  satisfaction  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Hamlet,  however,  despite  his  splendid  intellect, 
was  a  moral  coward.  Disappointed  in  his  ambition,  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  premature  marriage  of  his  mother  to  the  new 
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King,  he  in  abject  dejection  of  spirit  determined  to  abandon  his 
ambition  and  return  to  his  speculative  studies  at  Wittenberg. 
He  is  roused  from  this  weak  resolve  by  his  father's  ghost,  and 
the  solemn  mission  is  laid  upon  him  to  avenge  his  father's  mur- 
der and  regain  his  throne.  And  yet  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
he  lets  go  by  "the  important  acting  of  the  dread  command,"  and 
while  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  finally  does  avenge  his 
father,  yet  it  is  at  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  his  own  life. 

Here  then  was  the  not  unusual  spectacle  of  the  ''scholar  in 
politics,"  whose  end  was  ignominious  failure,  and  the  truth 
which  Shakespeare  thus  sought  to  teach,  a  truth  of  especial 
value  to  the  college  graduate,  is  well  stated  by  Coleridge  as 
follows : 

"Action  is  the  chief  end  of  existence.  No  faculties  of  the 
intellect,  however  brilliant,  can  be  considered  valuable,  or 
indeed  otherwise  than  as  misfortunes,  if  they  withdraw  us  from 
or  render  us  repugnant  to  action." 

The  poet  has  emphasized  this  truth  by  giving  to  his  student 
prince  a  superb  equipment  for  success  in  life.  His  was  the 
mind  of  the  courtier,  scholar,  soldier.  His  intellect  was  of 
unusual  versatility  and  extraordinary  vigor ;  he  was 

"The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers." 

Those  who  picture  him  as  a  pale-browed  student  or  an 
emaciated  dreamer  little  understand  the  conception  of  the 
dramatist,  for  to  Shakespeare  Hamlet  was  the  Adonis  of  the 
North  with  "unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth." 
It  is  evident  that  he  was,  that  which  is  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
a  college  boy,  an  accomplished  athlete.  Even  t^  fateful  gloom 
of  his  career  could  not  dull  the  edge  of  rivalry  when  his  skill 
with  the  rapier  was  called  in  question,  and  the  man  who  had  a 
kingdom  at  stake  stops  to  win  a  bet  with  a  rapier.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  that  famous  football  game,  of  which  no  record 
has  been  preserved,  between  Wittenberg  and  the  University  of 
Paris,  that  it  was  young  Hamlet  who  broke  through  the  oppos- 
ing line  and  carried  the  ball  over  for  a  touchdown.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  his  mother  suggests  that 
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her  gallant  son  is  ''fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  which  has  led  some 
sapient  critics  to  suggest  that  this  incomparable  drama  is  the 
tragedy  of  obesity.  Even  if  we  have  the  correct  reading,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  had 
elapsed  between  Hamlet's  college  days  and  his  death,  during 
which  he  had  "foregone  all  custom  of  exercises;"  in  other 
words,  he  was  out  of  training.  Be  this  as  it  may,  against  this 
one  statement  of  his  mother — and  fond  mothers  are  sometimes 
mistaken — we  have  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  play 
that  Hamlet  enjoyed  extraordinary  physical  vigor.  On  the 
battlements  of  Elsinore,  by  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  on  the  decks 
of  the  pirate  ship,  and  in  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy,  he 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  superior  physical  prowess.  To 
these  he  added  a  charm  of  manner  and  a  grace  of  person  which 
made  him  beloved  of  all  who  knew  him.  Of  physical  courage 
he  had  no  lack,  nor  was  he  by  nature  irresolute,  for  on  the  spur 
of  occasion  he  could  act  with  a  decision  which  was  "as  swift 
as  wings  of  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love." 

With  all  of  these  splendid  requisites  for  success  he  yet  sig- 
nally failed,  for  he  lacked  the  one  thing  needful  without  which 
success  is  impossible.  He  himself  illustrates  the  truth  with  his 
characteristic  philosophical  discernment,  when  on  the  battle- 
ments of  Elsinore,  while  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  ghost,  he 
tells  us  that  it  chances  in  particular  men  that 

"Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault ;  the  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt, 
To  his  own  scandal." 

What  was  Hamlet's  "dram  of  eale"  (evil)  ?  I  find  it  in  his 
lack  of  faith,  by  which  I  mean  that  quality  of  the  mind  and 
heart  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  life,  the  quality  which 
gives  us  confidence  in  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  our  ability 
to  do  it,  without  which  a  man  of  superb  equipment  will  be  like 
a  rudderless  vessel,  with  stately  masts  and  spreading  sail  and 
yet  driven,  a  hopeless  derelict,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  and 
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wave  of  circumslaiicc.  llamlct  lacked  this  dyiianiic  force  of 
self-reliance.  When  the  supernatural  command  was  laid  upon 
him  to  be  the  messenger  of  God's  vengeance,  instead  of  exult- 
ing in  his  mission,  he  weakly  cries : 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint.    O  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

In  this  cry  of  abject  cowardice,  Goethe  found  the  solution  to 
the  riddle. 

No  one  can  succeed  in  Hfe  who  weakly  curses  his  lot  and 
groans  under  its  burden.  Of  such  stuff  heroes  are  not  made. 
The  successful  men  have  been  those  who  rejoiced  in  the  race 
that  was  set  before  them,  and  exulted  in  every  obstacle  which 
lay  in  their  path.  This  is  true  of  a  people,  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual. When  the  allied  armies  were  threatening  to  crush 
Republican  France,  that  "brawny  Titan,"  Danton,  arose  in  the 
Assembly  and  said :  "To  conquer  them,  to  hurl  them  back,  what 
do  we  require  ?  //  nous  faut  de  raudace,  et  encore  de  Vaudace 
et  toujours  de  raudace/'  Dare,  and  again  dare  and  ever  dare ! 
and  in  this  spirit  France  arose  and  for  over  twenty  years  hurled 
back  the  invader.  Hamlet  lacked  this  quality  of  soul.  We 
find  him  cursing  his  fate,  unpacking  his  heart  with  words, 
and  meditating  upon  a  cowardly  exit  from  the  world  through 
suicide.  This  moral  cowardice  paralyzed  his  sense  of  judg- 
ment, for  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  self-conscious  intro- 
spections, that  his  will  was  paralyzed  by 

"some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward." 

And  this  suggests  a  truth  of  some  value  to  these  graduates. 
"Thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event"  is  a  common  failing. 
The  sequences  of  life  are,  at  best,  uncertain^  and  the  man  who 
will  not  take  a  step  until  he  can  clearly  see  all  its  consequences 
will  never  advance.  In  the  choice  of  your  life-work,  and  the 
details  with  which  you  seek  to  achieve  your  ambition,  you  must 
not  expect  any  certainty  as  to  results.  In  the  problem  of  life 
there  is  always  an  unknown  equation  which  cannot  be  resolved 
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with  algebraic  accuracy.  As  Sydney  Smith  wittily  expressed 
it,  ''to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks  and  adjusting  nice 
chances  would  do  before  the  Flood,  when  a  man  could  delib- 
erate for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  acting  and  still 
be  young."  It  is  better  in  our  day  like  Fortinbras,  to  ''make 
mouths  at  the  invisible  event"  than  to  refuse  to  act  until  you 
have  eliminated  every  uncertainty.  Indeed,  defeat  must  often 
precede  victory.  A  Bull  Run  is  often  the  prologue  to  Appo- 
mattox. Young  Fortinbras  in  his  first  attempt  to  regain 
the  lost  kingdom  of  his  father  failed,  but  it  was  he  who 
ascended  the  throne  which  Hamlet,  by  his  lack  of  courage, 
lost.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  seeming  riddle  that 
in  life  "the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to 
the  strong."  Mediocrity  often  outstrips  genius,  not  because 
it  is  greater,  but  because  mediocrity  plus  courage  will  always 
distance  genius  minus  courage.  In  wooing  that  Fortune,  to 
whom  we  all  pay  our  addresses,  the  man  with  the  greatest  for- 
titude of  soul  will  often  be  more  successful  than  the  man 
of  superior  intellectual  attainments.  This  may  explain  why 
the  literary  faculty  has  so  seldom  been  associated  with  the 
genius  for  practical  administration.  The  world  owes  more 
of  its  constructive  statesmanship  to  the  so-called  uneducated 
men,  to  Columbus,  Cromwell,  Clive,  Washington,  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  than  to  its  learned  scholars,  such  as  Bacon,  Milton, 
Burke,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Castelar,  and  Macaulay.  Intense 
mental  activity,  such  as  is  commonly  associated  with  the  liter- 
ary faculty,  disassociated  with  action  will  often  produce  not 
only  an  aversion  to  action  but  a  certain  atrophy  of  the  will. 
As  Coleridge  in  substance  expressed  it,  the  equilibrium  between 
the  inner  world  of  contemplation  and  the  outer  world  of  action 
is  destroyed. 

Faith  in  ourselves,  then,  is  the  first  great  lesson  which  Ham- 
let teaches  us.  Its  all-conquering  spirit  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  famiHar  anecdote  told  of  Disraeli.  When  he  first  arose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  jeered,  hissed,  and  cried 
down.  A  weaker  man,  one  of  Hamlet's  mould,  would  have 
yielded  to  defeat  and  weakly  sulked  under  it,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  of  genius,  he  rose  to  his  full  height,  and 
pointing  his  quivering  forefinger  at  his  insulters,  said:  "You 
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will  not  hear  nio  now,  but  the  lime  will  conic  when  you  will  hear 
me."  His  faith  removed  the  mountain  of  race  prejudice,  and 
his  vindication  came  when,  returning  from  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  he  entered  London  in  proudest  triumph,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  gladly  listened  to  him,  not  only  as  the  favored 
servant  of  their  Queen,  but  as  their  chosen  master  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  British  Empire. 

This  tragedy  of  the  soul  teaches  us,  moreover,  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  life,  we  should  have  faith  not  only  in  ourselves,  but  in 
the  work  assigned  to  us  to  do. 

In  one  of  his  recent  novels,  Tolstoi  refers  to  the  fact  that 
even  habitual  criminals,  while  fully  realizing  the  moral  gravity 
of  their  work,  yet  take  a  conscious  pride  in  it.  The  burglar 
prides  himself  on  his  dexterity ;  the  depraved  woman  upon  her 
evil  powxr ;  the  murderer  upon  his  cruelty.  Speaking  from  per- 
sonal observation,  I  can  refer  to  the  pride  with  which  the  two 
counterfeiters  now  languishing  in  Moyamensing  viewed  their 
own  skill  and  audacity.  The  success  with  which  fhey  defied 
detection  for  a  long  time  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  this 
quality,  for  it  is  true  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  one  ever 
does  any  work  well  who  does  not  take  pride  in  it. 

If  this  be  true  of  those  who  sound  moral  discords  in  life, 
how  much  truer  it  is  of  those  attuned  to  its  noblest  harmonies, 
for  life  is  a  great  symphony  played  by  the  orchestra  of  human- 
ity. The  great  Composer  has  given  to  each  man  an  instrument, 
and  while  they  differ  in  the  kind  of  service,  they  do  not  in 
His  eyes  differ  in  the  degree.  He  who  plays  the  cymbals  and 
plays  them  well  is  as  essential  to  the  complete  whole  as  he 
who  plays  the  first  violin.  We  may  liken  this  symphony  to  that 
of  Haydn,  in  which  each  player  has  a  lighted  candle,  and,  one 
by  one,  the  players  put  out  their  lights  and  lay  aside  their  instru- 
ments, "and  the  rest  is  silence."  To  love  the  instrument  we 
play  and  to  render  its  due  eft"ect  with  a  whole  heart  is  the 
philosophy  of  existence.  Hamlet  lacked  this  earnestness  of 
spirit.  In  a  half-hearted  way  he  desired  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  not  because  he  rejoiced  in  the  responsibility  of 
rule,  but  because  it  pleased  him  to  show  to  men  whom  he 
regarded  as  inferiors  a  certain  gracious  patronage.  He  was 
many  inches  below  the  stature  of  an  ideal  king,  for  he  con- 
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fesses  that  his  ambition  was  so  superficial  that  he  could  be 
"bound  in  a  nutshell  and  count  himself  a  king  of  infinite 
space."  He  dreaded  responsibility;  he  shirked  duty.  With 
such  a  man,  success  is  impossible.  The  world  has  no  use  for 
half-hearted  men.  Its  prizes  are  for  those  who  throw  their 
whole  souls  into  their  work,  and  with  the  devouring  fire  of 
determination  and  energy  consume  the  obstacles  which  lie  in 
their  track.  The  Greeks,  with  a  fine  spiritual  instinct,  gave  to 
this  moral  quality  a  word,  Ivd^ouatdaixoz,  whose  English  deriva- 
tive is  ''Enthusiasm,"  which,  being  interpreted,  is  "The  God 
in  us."  Their  conception  was  a  true  one  for  it  is  this  spirit 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  in  its  essence  divine.  It  is  the  "over-soul"  of 
which  Emerson  wrote,  the  personality  which  neither  flatters 
nor  falls,  and  which  never  appeals  from  itself  but  believes  in 
itself.  Moreover,  it  is  sufficient  of  itself,  as  is  said  of  faith  in 
Holy  Writ,  to  "remove  mountains"  or  "overcome  the  world." 
With  this  conscious  power  a  man  may  fairly  justify  the  glowing 
words  of  Hamlet : 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  reason !  how 
infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admir- 
able !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god!" 

The  dynamic  power  of  a  resolute  soul  is  but  little  affected 
by  outward  circumstance.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  whin- 
ing complaint  that  success  in  life  is  dependent  upon  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  opportunity  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  For 
the  aggressive  man  opportunity  is  never  wanting.  Let  him 
make  the  most  of  opportunity  and  opportunity  will  make  the 
most  of  him.  I  will  not  make  the  trite  saying  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  for,  indeed,  the  ladder  of  endeavor 
has  no  top ;  it  stretches  into  the  infinity  of  the  heavens.  On  its 
every  rung  is  ample  room  for  the  aggressive  man. 

To  succeed  in  life,  moreover,  we  must  not  only  have  faith 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  work,  but  in  our  fellow-men.  Modern 
development  has  made  a  solidarity  of  life  which  makes  isolation 
impossible.  Steam  and  electricity  have  brought  men  together 
in  the  closest  union  of  mind  and  spirit.  Democracy  has  proved 
a  great  leveler  as  well  as  a  unifier,  and  the  man  who  pretends 
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to  be  better  than  his  f  el  low-men  is  fatally  handicapped  in  the 
swift  race  of  life.  This  species  of  intellectual  pride  is  peculiarly 
a  fault  of  college  men.  They  are  apt  to  proudly  regard  them- 
selves as  constituting  a  separate  caste.  Hamlet's  intellectual 
powers  had  worked  this  mischief  with  him.  Of  all  around  him, 
he  seemed  to  truly  love  only  one,  Horatio,  his  friend  at  Witten- 
berg. I  do  not  except  Ophelia,  for  whom  his  love  was  little 
more  than  youthful  passion,  ''a  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy 
nature."  In  his  conscious  superiority  he  flouted  every  one  who 
came  near  him  with  jeers  and  cynical  jests,  except  his  beloved 
companion  of  college  days.  He  looked  down  upon  his  fellow- 
men  as  "arrant  knaves  all,"  and  upon  human  existence  itself 
as  ''weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  "To  the  honest,  as  this 
world  goes,  was  to  be  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand."  He  trusted 
no  one  wholly,  not  even  Horatio,  and  rejected  the  assistance  of 
the  people,  with  which,  as  Laertes  subsequently  showed,  he 
might  have  ascended  the  throne. 

Like  many  of  his  class,  he  affected  to  be  above  the  common 
sentiment  of  patriotism.  He  sneeringly  said  that  the  world 
was  a  prison,  and  the  land  of  his  birth  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  its  dungeons. 

There  are  plenty  of  these  intellectual  "mugwumps"  in  this 
world,  and  they  are  always  barren  of  any  lasting  achievement. 
They  criticise  but  never  achieve.  They  tear  down  but  never 
build  up.  Many  college  men  enter  life  with  this  feeling  of 
superiority,  and,  affecting  to  be  better  than  their  fellow-men, 
draw  themselves  into  a  state  of  seclusion  as  the  snail  draws 
its  head  into  its  shell.  For  myself,  I  have  more  respect  for  the 
Tammany  "heeler"who  stands  by  the  polls  in  the  storm  of  elec- 
tion day  and  works  for  his  party  than  for  any  of  these  cul- 
tured gentlemen  who  will  not  soil  the  tips  of  their  patent- 
leathers  by  going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  We  have  plenty  of  these 
emasculated  Americans  who  express  nothing  but  scorn  for 
America  and  American  institutions.  Fortunately  this  arro- 
gance carries  with  it  its  own  punishment  in  the  universal  con- 
tempt with  which  whole-souled  men  regard  them.  Let  me  warn 
you  that  this  spirit  wrecked  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the 
most  brilliant  statesmen  of  the  epic  period  of  our  history.  It 
is  a  familiar  truth  that  the  two  great  parties  of  our  country  had 
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their  origin  in  the  divided  councils  of  Washington's  cabinet, 
and  in  the  brains  of  two  men,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Each  of  them  was  possessed  of  an  intel- 
lect of  extraordinary  vigor.  Hamilton  had,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  genius  for  constructive  statesmanship  of  any  American 
publicist.  Jefferson,  who  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
spirit  of  idealism  with  great  administrative  ability,  like  Ham- 
ilton, founded  and  led  a  great  party.  Each  represented  differ- 
ent tendencies,  which  were,  and  are,  essential  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Republic.  Hamilton,  on  the  one  hand,  stood  for  an 
intense  spirit  of  nationality,  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
destructive  tendency  of  centrifugal  action.  Jefferson  repre- 
sented a  sleepless  jealousy  of  undue  encroachments  by  the 
central  government  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people,  a 
spirit  equally  essential  to  prevent  the  destructive  tendency  of 
centripetal  action.  In  their  day  and  generation,  Jefferson 
triumphed,  and  the  Federal  Party  was  hopelessly  defeated, 
and,  to  me,  one  substantial  reason  for  the  defeat  of  Hamilton 
and  the  triumph  of  Jefferson  was  that  Hamilton  lacked  the 
faith  in  his  fellow-men  which  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
Jefferson's  career.  Hamilton  did  not  believe  in  popular  gov- 
ernment. He  regarded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  a  "worthless  fabric."  The  people  were  to  him  a  "hydra- 
headed  monster,"  and  the  strength  of  his  intellect  gave  him 
the  same  intellectual  arrogance  of  which  Hamlet  was  guilty. 
Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  although  born  and  reared  an  aris- 
tocrat, believed  with  almost  religious  fervor  in  the  common- 
sense  of  the  people — the  same  foundation  upon  which  Lincoln 
afterwards  stood.  The  man  who  views  his  fellow-men  with 
supercilious  indifference,  deservedly  forfeits  their  esteem. 

If  any  gentleman  of  the  Graduating  Class  is  commencing 
life  with  this  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  fellow-man  and  for  his 
country,  I  beg  of  him,  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  to  "reform  it 
altogether." 

I  have,  however,  trespassed  far  too  much  upon  your  time 
and  patience.  Let  me,  then,  in  conclusion  briefly  refer  to  the 
last  defect  in  Hamlet's  moral  nature,  his  lack  of  faith  in  the 
significance  of  existence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  why  Shakespeare  sent  Hamlet  to  the  University  of 
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Wittenberg".  Perhaps  it  was  to  (lisi)n)ve  by  anticipation  tlie 
Baconian  theory,  for  Bacon  would  never  have  sent  a  student 
who  Hved  in  the  dark  ages  to  a  university  which  was  not 
founded  for  centuries  later.  Shakespeare,  unlike  Bacon,  was 
never  disturbed  by  considerations  of  chronological  accuracy. 
But  why  Wittenberg,  unless  he  had  some  reference  to  the  spirit 
of  philosophic  mysticism  which  was,  even  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  affecting  the  whole  thought  of  German  colleges  ?  Ham- 
let was  one  of  these  morbid  dreamers  who  like  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  Infinite.  He  delighted  in  mental  gymnastics.  A 
paradox  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  a  useful  deed. 

As  Victor  Hugo  has  well  said : 

"With  the  axe  of  Orestes  in  his  hand,  he  talks  literature, 
recites  verses,  composes  a  piece  for  the  theatre,  and  plays  with 
the  bones  in  the  graveyard,  thunders  at  his  mother,  avenges 
his  father,  and  terminates  the  tragedy  with  a  gigantesque  mark 
of  interrogation." 

His  mind,  while  not  unsound,  was  yet  disturbed  in  the  bal- 
ance by  morbid  mysticism.  He  believed  in  nothing.  To  him 
life  was  not  worth  living,  and  existence  was  a  meaningless 
riddle.  His  soul  was  not  flooded  with  the  wholesome  sunshine 
of  belief,  but  was  darkened  by  the  deepening  shadows  of  nega- 
tion, that  twilight  of  the  mind.  A  comparison  of  the  first 
quarto  with  the  first  folio  will  show  how  this  conception  of  an 
intellectual  agnostic  grew  at  the  bidding  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  Thus,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  famous  soliloquy,  Hamlet 
speaks  of  the  dread  which  unnerves  men  at  the  thought  of 
suicide,  of  being  borne  before  *'the  Everlasting  Judge,  that 
undiscovered  country  at  whose  sight  the  happy  smile  and  the 
accursed  damn."  In  the  later  draft  of  the  play  the  dramatist 
struck  out  the  expression  ''everlasting  judge"  and  made  Ham- 
let announce  his  agnostic  views  in  the  famous  words : 

"But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  knozv  not  off" 

Had  Hamlet  been  an  Oriental  like  Omar,  and  not  a  Teuton, 
he  would  have  accepted  the  gospel  of  negation  with  a  smile. 
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and  forgotten  the  mysteries  of  existence  in  a  bowl  of  wine  and 
a  cypress-slender  cup-bearer.  He  was,  however,  of  truer 
stock,  and  too  stern  of  purpose  and  intense  of  soul  to  wal- 
low in  the  mire  of  Epicurus,  and,  therefore,  the  light  of  God 
having  perished  from  his  mind,  existence  became  for  him 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  night. 

Such  thoughts  are  destructive  of  human  effort.  The  man 
who  asks  whether  life  is  worth  living  will  never  live  it  well. 
Its  mystery  is  to  be  solved,  so  far  as  it  can  ever  be  solved  this 
side  of  eternity,  by  healthful  action.  Morbid  speculation  par- 
alyzes both  will  and  judgment,  for 

"Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Hamlet  perceived  this  truth  and 
the  healthful  action,  of  which  I  spoke,  to  some  extent  drove 
away  the  mists  of  speculation  which  obscured  his  mind.  His 
journey  to  England,  to  which  the  play  vaguely  alludes,  is  full 
of  suggestion.  It  is  then  that  he  puts  aside  his  speculative 
thoughts  and  rouses  himself  to  vigorous  action.  He  circum- 
vents the  cunning  of  his  faithless  friends,  and  escapes  from  the 
ship  that  is  carrying  him  to  his  death,  and  becomes,  in  a  way 
which  the  Dramatist  has  but  obscurely  explained,  the  prisoner 
of  some  pirates,  who  show  themselves  '^thieves  of  mercy,"  and 
reset  him  on  the  soil  of  Denmark.  It  is  then  that  he  perceives 
that, 

"Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail." 

Perceiving  that  in  every  sequence  of  events,  there  is  an 
unseen  but  puissant  factor,  without  Whom  not  even  a  sparrow 
falls,  he  exchanges  for  his  speculative  doubts  the  truer  faith 
that— 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Unfortunately  he  saw  this  truth  too  late.  Had  he  sooner 
believed,  this  tragedy  of  a  man  of  little  faith  might  have  been 
an  apotheosis  of  heroism. 
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A  greater  than  Shakespeare  well  said  of  His  Kingdom  that 
"whosoever  will  not  receive  it  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter 
therein,"  and  even  in  this  world  and  for  its  purposes,  it  is 
everlastingly  true  that  to  a  healthful,  natural  and  successful  life 
it  is  essential  that  we  as  children  shall  accept  as  fundamental 
axioms  the  fact  that  existence  is  not  meaningless,  that  life  is 
worth  living,  and  that  the  Universe  is  not  a  Godless  vacuum  or 
a  grinding  mass  of  impersonal  machinery,  in  which  we  are 
caught  as  mere  atoms  of  dust. 

All  of  us  can  cheerfully  take  up  our  tasks  in  life  with  assur- 
ance, to  recur  to  my  analogy  of  an  orchestra,  that  we  are  con- 
tributing something  to  the  symphony  of  universal  progress,  and 
that  this  majestic  composition,  played  from  the  time  the  morn- 
ing stars  first  sang  together  and  to  continue  until  the  latest 
aeon  of  eternity,  necessarily  presupposes  a  divine  Composer,  to 
Whom  the  discord  of  lasting  injustice  or  permanent  evil  is  an 
infinite  impossibility. 

As  Carlyle  well  said : 

''Do  we  not  already  know  that  the  name  of  the  Infinite  is 
Good,  is  God?  Here  on  earth  we  are  as  soldiers,  fighting  in  a 
foreign  land ;  that  understand  not  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and 
have  no  need  to  understand  it.  Seeing  well  what  is  at  hand  to 
be  done,  let  us  do  it  like  soldiers,  with  submission,  with  cour- 
age, with  a  heroic  joy!  .  .  .  Behind  each  one  of  us  lie 
six  thousand  years  of  human  efifort  and  human  conquest ;  before 
us  is  the  boundless  time  with  its  as -yet  uncreated,  unconquered 
continents  and  El  Doradoes,  which  we,  even  we,  have  to  con- 
quer, to  create,  and  from  the  bosom  of  Eternity  there  shine  for 
us  celestial  guiding  stars." 


HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  COMMENCEMENT,   1901. 
Credentials  of  Candidates. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  second  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  on  Friday,  May  31,  1901,  in  the  Faculty  Room,  College 
Hall,  the  Provost  being  in  the  chair. 

The  three  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  were  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each 
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case,  read  a  brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  academic  Hfe,  certi- 
fying that  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the 
University  and  the  rules  of  the  department  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  recommending  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts : , 

Charlotte  Kimball,  B.  S.     (St.  Lawrence,  1892)  ;  Pepper  Fellow  in 
Sociology;  1900-1901. 
Sociology,  Economics,  English  Literature. 

Charlotte  Frelinghuysen  McLean,  A.  B.     (Bryn  Mawr,  1899). 
English  Literature. 

Clara  Leonora  Nicola y,  LL.  A.     (University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Edin- 
burgh, 1899). 
Romanics,  Latin,  Greek. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  withdrew, 
the  Dean  moved  that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  three  persons 
whose  credentials  had  been  read.  The  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  ''aye." 

The  twenty-five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  individually. 
Each  one  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  member  of  the 
Group  Committee  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  taken  his 
major  subject.  The  presentor  read  a  sketch  of  the  candidate's 
academic  life,  and  an  outhne  of  the  scope  and  content  of  his 
thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the  credentials  had  been  read,  the 
Provost  asked  whether  any  member  of  the  Faculty  desired  to 
make  any  inquiry  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presentor.  The 
candidate  then  withdrew,  and  the  presentor  made  a  formal 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty  recommend  the  candidate 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy.   In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  ''aye." 

Note. — The  credentials  which  were  submitted  to  the  Faculty  in  behalf  of 
the  twenty-five  candidates  above  mentioned  are  appended,  printed  in  full. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  resident  work  pursued  by  the 
candidate  is  expressed  in  terms  of  "standard  courses."  By  this  is  meant 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  of  lecture  or  seminary  work  for  one  year. 
All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  must  originate  with  the  Group 
Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has  been  pursuing  his 
work.  The  Group  Committee  cannot  recommend  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  who  has  not  completed  twelve  standard  courses,  nor  for  the  Doctor's 
degree    one    who    has    not    completed    twenty-four    standard    courses.     The 
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aim  of  this  reciulivim-ul  is  (o  (Misiirt'  t  lio  (•andidaic'H  liaviiiu  Imd  In  the  first 
c-aso  at  least  ouo,  ami  in  tlu>  stMoiul  at  ioast  two,  liili  a(a<loinl<;  y«arH  of  resi- 
dent work  as  a  foinuiatlon  for  tlio  private  roadinji  and  research  which,  more 
especiaiiy  in  tlio  case  of  (lie  Doctor's  dejjree,  constitutes  the  more  Important 
part  of  his  work.  lUit  no  student  can  acciuire  the  riglit  to  claim  of  his 
Group  Committee  recommendation  for  a  higher  degree  by  formal  compliance 
with  prescribed  conditions.  The  decision  of  the  Group  Committee  Is  reached 
only  after  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
candidate's  lituess  for  the  degree  in  (luestlon. 


I'rofessor    Smith,    I'rcsentor. 

GILBERT  HILLflOUSE  BOGGS  was  born  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  2, 
1875.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Athens,  Ga., 
and  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  as  a  Freshman  In  1892,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  189(5.  He  entered  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  February  25,  1897,  and 
remained  in  residence  until  February  10,  1898.  He  re-entered  October  5, 
1898,  and  has  remained  in  residence  for  the  past  three  years.  His  major  has 
been  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  his  minors  in  Organic  Chemistry  and  Analytical 
Chemistry.  He  was  granted  a  University  Scholarship  in  Chemistry  for  the 
years  1897-98  and  1898-99,  and  was  appointed  to  a  Harr'son  Fellowship  at 
Large  in  the  same  subject  for  the  years  1899-1901.  He  was  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  when  appointed  to  the 
Fellowship. 

He  has  completed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Group  Committee  XIV  thirty- 
three  standard  lecture  courses,  exclusive  of  the  laboratory  work  which  has 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time  for  four  academic  years.  He  has  satis- 
factorily passed  written  examinations  in  Inorganic,  Organic  and  Analytical 
Chemistry  on  May  28-30,  1901,  with  Professor  Smith,  Drs.  Lorenz  and  Shinn. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "I.  The  Separation  of  Vanadic 
Acid  from  Metals  by  means  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas.  II.  The  Occurrence 
of  Molybdenum  in  the  Mineral  Endlichite,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

Vanadium  is  being  frequently  found  present  in  traces  in  rocks  and  minerals. 
Its  separation  from  allied  metals  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  this  research 
the  pui'pose  has  been  to  ascertain  how  completely  hydrochloric  acid  gas  will 
eliminate  the  vanadium,  it  being  well  established  that  from  the  alkali  metals 
the  vanadic  acid  is  completely  removed  by  this  reagent.  This  study  shows 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  alkali  group  of  metals  the  new  reagent  is 
inadequate.  An  additional  point  of  interest  is  that  the  metal  molybdenum 
exists  in  the  mineral  endlichite,  and  that  its  presence  there  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  vanadic  acid  of  endlichite  is  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
probably  because  it  exists  as  a  vanado-molybdate  of  lead,  a  form  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  observed  in  vanadinite. 

Mr.  Boggs'  thesis  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  the  required 
number  of  copies  will  be  delivered  to  the  Dean  within  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Boggs  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  XIV  to  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm,  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Associate    Professor    Gudeman,    Presentor. 

LEE  BYRNE  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  111.,  December  17,  1875.     He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  at  the  High  School 
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of  Marshall.  Minn.  He  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  as  a  Freshman 
in  1894,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1898.  In  the 
years  1898-99  and  1900  he  spent  five  quarters  as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1899.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1899-1900  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  111.  Being  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  at  Large 
in  Classics,  for  the  year  1900-01,  which  appointment  ipso  facto  conferred  upon 
him  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  he  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  September  29,  1900. 
He  received  upon  entrance  credit  for  his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  the  extent  of  seven  standard  courses  in  Greek  and  eight  in  Latin, 
a  total  of  fifteen.  He  elected  as  his  major  Latin,  and  as  his  minors  Greek 
and  Sanskrit.  In  this  University  he  has  pursued  fifteen  and  one-half 
standard  courses,  and  has  satisfactorily  passed  examinations  on  May  6,  1901, 
in  Greek  Epigraphy  with  Dr.  Bates ;  on  May  20,  1901,  in  Greek  with  Pro- 
fessor Lamberton  ;  on  May  16,  1901,  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Philology 
with  Professor  Easton,  and  on  May  21,  1901,  in  Latin  with  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Gudeman. 

Mr.  Byrne  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Seneca's  Philosophy  of  Life : 
His  Tragedies  Compared  with  His  Prose."  The  thesis  is  now  being  printed, 
and  the  required  number  of  copies  will  be  in  the  Dean's  hands  before  Com- 
mencement Day.  There  have  come  down  to  us  under  Seneca's  name  ten 
tragedies.  Their  authenticity,  with  the  exception  of  the  Octavia,  although 
long  the  subject  of  an  acrid  controversy,  is  now  generally  conceded.  Still 
no  one  has  hitherto  undertaken  an  exhaustive  and  systematic  comparison 
between  the  dramas  and  the  admittedly  genuine  prose  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher from  the  point  of  view  of  the  discussions  and  reflections  on  political, 
social,  philosophical  and  religious  topics  contained  in  them.  This  laborious 
task  Mr.  Byrne  has  undertaken,  and  his  investigation  goes  to  show  that  the 
dramatist  and  the  philosopher  are  one  and   the   same. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  IV  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

W.  A.  Lambeeton, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Cheyney,  Presentor. 

CAROLINE  COLVIN  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Ind.,  October  8,  1863.  She 
received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Wayne  County,  Ind., 
graduating  from  the  State  Normal  School  in  1890.  She  entered  the  Junior 
Class  of  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1891,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  189.3.  For  five  years,  1893  to  1898,  she  was  Instructor  in 
History  in  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School.  She  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  October  3,  1898,  as  a  holder  of  a  Bennett  Fellowship  in  Euro- 
pean History.  Having  held  this  fellowship  for  two  years,  1898-99  and 
1899-1900,  she  was  appointed  to  the  Moore  Fellowship  in  the  same  subject 
for  the  year  1900-01.  Her  major  has  been  European  History,  her  minors 
American  History  and  Political  Science.  She  has  completed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Group  Committee  IX  twenty-seven  and  one-half  standard  courses. 
She  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  as  follows  :  On  May  8, 
1901,  in  American  History  with  Professor  McMaster ;  on  May  18,  1901,  in 
Political  Science  with  Assistant  Professor  Rowe,  and  on  May  27  and  28,  1901, 
in  European  History  with  Professor  Cheyney  and  Assistant  Professor 
Munro.  She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Invasion  of  Bruce,  and 
its  Place  in  Irish  History."  Miss  Colvin  expects  to  print  this  thesis 
immediately    after   graduating.     Pending    its    appearance    she    has    deposited 
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with   tlio   Doiiii  a   copy  of   (ho   maiuisciii)!    iiiul   (he   monoy   nocoHHury   to   i)rIuL 
It.      The  soop(>  of  (ho  thesis  iiuiy  h(>  doscrilKul  as  t'ollovvs  : 

Almost  all  (he  writing  of  Irisli  lilslory  has  been  from  a  distinctly  polemical 
point  of  view.  This  has  resulted  not  only  in  a  perverted  historical  treat- 
ment, but  in  the  neglect  of  those  periods  which  have  no  especial  signillcauce 
in  party  disputes.  There  are,  therefore,  long  periods  which  have  obtained 
practically  no  attention  from  modern  liistorians.  One  of  these  periods  Miss 
Colvin  has  taliea  for  study,  the  episode  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  131G-1S.  This  was  intended  partly  as  a 
diversion  against  the  English  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  partly  to  create  a 
dominion  for  the  restless  brother  of  the  Scotch  liing.  The  expedition  proved 
ultimately  to  be  a  calamitous  failure,  but  as  a  result  of  the  division  between 
the  native  Irish  and  those  descended  from  English  settlers,  and  of  dissensions 
between  the  latter  and  the  direct  representatives  of  the  English  government, 
Bruce  was  enabled  before  his  defeat  to  harry  large  districts  of  Ireland  and  to 
occupy  a  part  of  it  undisturbed  for  almost  a  year.  Miss  Colvin  hopes  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  period  of  Irish  history  lying  between  this  date  and 
the  settlement  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  and  English  in  IGIO. 

Miss  Colvin  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  IX  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.    B.    McMaster, 
Wm.  Romainb  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Macfarlane,  Presentor. 

HENRY  SHOEMAKER  CONARD  was  born  in  Philadelphia  September  12, 
1874.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Frendg'  Select  School  and 
Westtown  Boarding  School.  He  entered  Haverford  College  as  a  Junior  in 
1892,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1894.  He  was 
a  graduate  student  at  Haverford  1894-95,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1895.  During  the  four  years,  1895  to  1899,  he  was  teacher  of  Science 
in  the  Westtown  School.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  September  26,  1899,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Biology, 
being  thereby  made  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He 
elected  his  major  in  Botany,  his  minors  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  He  has  com- 
pleted in  this  University  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Group  Committee  XV 
twenty  standard-lecture  courses,  besides  spending  practically  all  his  spare 
time  for  two  years  in  the  laboratory,  and  has  also  received  credit  for  his  work 
at  Haverford  to  the  extent  of  four  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of 
considerably  more  than  twenty-four.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written 
examinations  as  follows  :  On  May  28  and  29,  1900,  in  Zoology  ;  on  February 
7  and  11,  1901,  in  Botany  as  a  minor,  and  four  further  examinations  in 
Botany  as  a  major,  running  from  May  21  to  22,  1901. 

He  lias  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Water  Lilies  :  a  Monograph  on  the 
Genus  Nymphsea."  It  will  be  published  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Series 
in  Botany,  issued  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  brief  abstract  of  this 
thesis  is  subjoined  : 

Mr.  Conard  has  described  about  thirty  natural  species.  A  lik*  revision  has 
never  appeared  in  English,  and  not  in  any  language  since  1853,  during  which 
time  many  new  facts  have  been  brought  out.  The  classification  differs 
slightly  from  that  of  previous  workers,  in  view  of  recently  discovered  facts  of 
hybridization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  types  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  evolutionary  relationships.  Twelve  species,  representing  all  of  the 
natural  groups  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  number  of  hybrids  and 
varieties,  have  been  studied  carefully  in  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
the  University.     Others  also  have  been  studied  in  the  collection  of  The  Henry 
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A.    Dreer   Company,    at    Riverton,    N.    J.,    and    elsewhere.     Each    descrii)tion 
takes  up : 

1.  Diagnostic  characters. 

2.  Literature  and   synonymy. 

3.  Minute  morphological,  physiological  and,  in  some  critical  cases,  histo- 
logical descriptions  of  flower,  leaf,  stem  and  root,  and  the  development  from 
seeds  and  tubers. 

4.  Habitat. 

5.  Remarks,  historical  and  critical. 

6.  Varieties  similarly  described. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  observations  on  the  times  of  daily  opening  and 
closing  of  the  flowers  are  incorporated  in  the  descriptions ;  these,  and  the 
developmental  histories  of  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  new  records. 
The  paper  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Mr.  Conard  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

John  M.  Macfarlanb, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Assistant   Professor   Penniman,    Presentor. 

MORRIS  WILLIAM  CROLL  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  April  16, 
1872,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg.  He  entered  Pennsylvania  College  as 
a  Freshman  in  1884,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1889.  From  1891  to  1893  he  taught  in  Saint  Paul's  School,  Garden  City, 
L.  I.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  he  entered  Harvard  University  as  a  graduate 
student  in  English  and  remained  there  two  years,  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1894  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1895.  From  1895  to  1899 
he  was  instructor  in  English  in  the  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Being  appointed  in  the  latter  year  Fellow  at  Large  in  English  on  the  Harri- 
son Foundation,  an  appointment  which  carried  with  it  candidacy  for  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  he  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  September  28,  1899,  electing  his  major  in 
English  Literature,  and  his  minors  in  English  Philology  and  Germanic 
Philology.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Harrison  Fellowship  in  English  for 
the  year  1900-01.  He  has  received  credit  for  his  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  standard  courses  in  English  and  six  standard 
courses  in  Old  French  ;  and  for  work  in  this  University  to  the  extent  of  six- 
teen standard  courses,  a  total  of  forty-five.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  the 
following  final  written  examinations  :  On  May  22,  1900,  in  English  Philology 
with  Professor  Easton  ;  May  13-16,  1901,  in  English  Literature  with  Profes- 
sor Schelling  and  Dr.  Child  ;  on  May  28,  1901,  in  Germanic  PhiloJogy  with 
Professor  Learned. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Works  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville." 
Pending  the  publication  of  this  thesis  he  has  deposited  with  a  Dean  a  copy 
of  the  manuscript  and  the  money  necessary  to  print  it.  The  scope  of  the 
thesis  may  briefly  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  chapter,  treating  of  the  sonnet  sequence  Caelica,  it  is  shown 
that  the  first  section  of  the  sequence  as  printed,  including  about  forty 
sonnets,  was  written  during  Sidney's  lifetime  ;  that  the  following  sonnets,  to 
sonnet  eighty-four  or  thereabouts,  were  written  between  1586  and  1600,  and 
that  the  last  twenty-five  are  of  a  later  time,  probably  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  reign  of  James.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  is  an  examination  of 
the  literary  qualities  of  each  of  these  three  parts,  and  especially  an  attempt 
to  show  a  significant  departure  in  some  respects  from  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
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The  stH'oiul  cluiptcr  is  on  the  (Irainas  of  (Jrovillc,  Mustapha  and  Alaham. 
Alter  n  brief  aot'ouut  ol'  the  ialcr  S('!i(>can  drama  in  lOngliHli,  the  doso  rela- 
tion between  tlie  plays  of  (Jrevllle  and  Daniel's  I'liilotuH  Is  proviHl,  and  cer- 
tain partieuiars  mentioned  which  tend  to  show  that  these  plays  arc  In 
imitation  of  the  English  form  of  the  Seuecan  drama  rather  than  of  the 
French  form  then  being  followed  l)y  a  number  of  writers.  The  non-extant 
play  of  Greville  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra  Is  discussed.  The  style  and  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  extant  plays  is  then  described,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  Alaltam  was  written  at  the  same  time  with  the  sonnets  of  the  middle 
group,  that  is  to  say,  before  IGOO,  and  that  Mustauha  was  written  between 
KJ04  and  3  GOO. 

The  third  chapter  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Treatises,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  Greville  made  use  of  Machiavelli's  The  Prince  in  the  Treatise  of 
Monarchy,  and  that  he  was  partly  following  and  partly  controverting 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  in  his  Treatise  of  Humane  Learning. 

The  fourth  chapter  has  to  do  with  the  prose  works,  principally  the  Life  of 
Sidney  and  the  Letter  to  an  Honorable  Lady.  The  latter  is  considered  as  a 
literary  and  philosophical  epistle  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  not  as  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  real  person  concerning  real  events.  Greville's  prose  style  is 
described,  and  a  comparison  drawn  between  it  and  the  style  of  John  Donne. 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  Greville's  thought.  The  determining 
factor  in  his  treatment  of  all  subjects  is  the  dualism  implied  in  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  election  by  grace,  these  doctrines 
not  being  derived,  however,  from  the  Calvinistic  influences  of  his  time,  but 
apparently  from  St.  Augustine.  He  is  faithful  to  this  dualistic  conception 
in  every  field  of  thought,  but  the  most  important  phase  of  his  thought  is  the 
sljepticism  which  shows  itself  in  his  ironical  exposure  of  the  forms  of  error. 
He  maintains  the  absolute  equality  of  evil  in  all  human  institutions,  whether 
political  or  religious,  and  his  irony  is  particularly  severe  concerning  the 
claims  of  churches.  But  his  humanitarianism  places  him  on  the  side  of  the 
established  authorities ;  he  would  save  the  crowd  from  the  effects  of  its 
deluded  enthusiasms  by  strengthening  the  particular  form  of  error  which  has 
the  sanction  of  establishment.  The  Letter  to  an  Honorable  Lady  is  a  remark- 
able profession  of  the  Stoicism  involved  in  such  opinions  as  Greville's, 
approaching,  in  Greville's  statement  of  it,  the  non-resistance  of  Quakerism. 

Mr.  Croll  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  VII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.    E.     SCHELLING, 

Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean, 


Professor    Ceawley,    Presentor. 

BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  December  4,  1877. 
H"e  received  his  early  education  at  the  Hamilton  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
with  private  tutors  in  Germany.  He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  Freshman  in  1894,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1898. 
During  the  year  1898-99  he  was  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  pursued  graduate  work  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, September  27,  1899,  electing  his  major  in  Mathematics,  one  minor 
in  Mathematics,  and  the  other  minor  in  Astronomy.  He  was  appointed  Harri- 
son Fellow  at  Large  in  Mathematics  for  the  year  1900-01,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  Fellowship  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  January  11, 
1901.  He  has  received  credit  for  the  following  work:  (1)  for  graduate 
work  in  Mathematics  pursued  before  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  not 
credited  toward  that  degree,  four  standard  courses;    (2)   for  graduate  work 
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in  Mathematics  at  tlie  State  University  of  Iowa,  six  courses;  (3)  for  gradu- 
ate worli  in  ttiis  University  since  1899,  sixteen  courses,  a  total  of  twenty- 
six  standard  courses.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  on 
March  30,  April  4  and  May  16,  1901,  in  Mathematics  with  Professor  Crawley, 
Assistant  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt  and  Dr.  Hallett ;  on  March  16,  1901, 
in  Astronomy  with  Professor  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle.  He  has 
presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Substitutions  and  Substitution  Groups."  He  has 
deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  this  thesis  and  the  money  necessary  to 
print  it.  The  thesis  will  appear  in  the  spring  of  1902.  A  brief  outline  of  its 
contents   is  as  follows : 

The  group  theory  is  one  of  the  most  recent  developments  of  mathematics. 
It  is  far  reaching  in  its  applications  and  is  a  most  prolific  field  of  research  at 
the  present  day.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is,  however,  principally  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  journals, 
and  is  therefore  disjointed  and  fragmentary  not  only  in  form  but  also  in  the 
manner  of  its  presentation.  Moreover,  much  of  importance  is  almost  useless 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  when  wanted. 

The  primary  object  of  the  dissertation  is  to  present  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  investigations  in  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  coherent 
view  of  what  has  been  done.  The  way  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  candidate  shows  good  mathematical  judgment,  and  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  recent  mathematics.  Only  a  portion  of  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished  in  carrying  out  this  work  is  embodied  in  the  dis- 
sertation, which  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  careful  consideration  of  transitive 
and  intransitive  groups,  primitive  and  imprimitive  groups,  and  the  isomorph- 
ism of  one  group  with  another.  The  limits  of  transitivity  have  received 
special  attention.  A  certain  looseness  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  use 
of  some  terms,  notably  in  the  expression  "permutable  groups."  Mr.  Easton 
has  given  precise  definitions  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  necessary  modifications 
in  the  subsequent  developments  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Easton  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XI  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edwin   S.   Ceawlby, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


Professor    Smith,    Presentor. 

WILLIAM  CLARENCE  EBAUGH  was  born  in  Philadelphia  January  3, 
1877,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  gradu- 
ating from  the  Central  High  School  in  1894.  He  entered  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  the  same  year  as  a  Freshman,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  in  1898.  In  1898-99  he  was 
engaged  in  Industrial  Chemistry.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
on  October  5,  1899,  electing  his  major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  his  minors 
in  Organic  and  Electro-Chemistry.  He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  November  27,  1900.  He  has  completed  eighteen 
standard  lecture  courses,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount  of  laboratory 
work  under  regular  supervision  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  twenty-four  standard  courses.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written 
examinations  in  Inorganic,  Organic  and  Electro-Chemistry  on  May  13-16 
with  Professor  Smith,  Drs.  Shinn  and  Lorenz. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "On  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Arsenic." 
This  thesis  is  now  being  printed,  and  the  required  number  of  copies  will 
probably  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  before  Commencement  Day.  The 
general  scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

Ija  this  study  new  methods  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
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ntomic  woiglit  ol'  arsoiiic.  It  Is  only  in  doiiiK  llils,  ia  seeking  for  new  ronns, 
now  couiblimUoiis,  lliat  wo  can  ever  hoi)e  to  arrive  at  some  IndiaiJUtabie  resiilL 
Mr.  I'Ibauiili  lias  introduced  new  l'a(rtors,  and  his  conclusions  conllrm  greatly 
the  result  usually  assigned  arsenic  us  Its  atomic  value,  75. 

Mr.  Kbaugh  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  rhiiosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XIV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I'hilosophy. 

lOuGAU   F.    Smith, 
Wm.  IvOMAIne  Nkwuold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor    Doolittle,    Presentor. 

HENRY  BROWN  EVANS  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  2,  1871.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  graduating  from  the  High 
School  in  1889.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Lehigh  University  the 
same  year,  and  received  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  in  1893.  He 
was  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Lehigh  1894-95,  and  has 
been  Instructor  in  Astronomy  in  this  University  since  1895.  He  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  October  23,  1895,  electing  his  major  in  Astronomy, 
his  minors  in  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  October  1,  1897.  He  has  completed 
twenty-seven  standard  courses.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  exami- 
nations in  Astronomy  with  Professor  Doolittle  on  May  4  and  11,  1901  ;  in 
Mathematics  with  Assistant  Professor  Fisher  and  Schwatt  on  March  7, 
1901  ;  in  Philosophy  with  Dr.  Singer  on  March  25,  1901.  He  has  presented 
a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Right  Ascensions  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Latitude 
Stars"  and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the 
money  necessary  to  print  it.  The  scope  of  this  thesis  may  be  described  as 
follows  : 

The  determination  of  the  latitude  of  any  single  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
by  the  zenith  telescope  method,  depends  ultimately  on  the  positions  of  the 
stars  observed  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  this  thesis  is  the  determination 
from  all  available  data  of  definitive  values  of  the  right  ascensions  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stars.  This  material  is  needed  for  the  determination  of 
the  variations  of  latitude  at  the  Sayre  Observatory  of  Lehigh  University  and 
at  the  Flower  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  definitive 
investigation  of  the  Right  Ascensions  has  not  been  undertaken  before  this. 
The  necessary  data  were  found  in  the  star  catalogues  heretofore  published, 
from  1755  to  date.  Altogether,  positions  of  these  stars  were  taken  from  about 
one  hundred  such  sources.  The  observed  positions  were  then  combined  by 
the  method  of  Least  Squares,  and  the  definitive  values  of  the  Right  Ascensions 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  stars  in  question  for  1875.0  were  thus  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Evans  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

C.  L.  Doolittle, 
Wm.  Romainb  Nbwbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XII. 

Dean. 


Professor   Patten,    Presentor. 

JOHN  PAUL  GOODE  was  born  at  High  Forest,  Minn.,  November  21,  1862. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Olmstead  County, 
Minn.,  and  in  the  Rochester  Seminary,  Rochester,  Minn.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  a  Freshman  in  1885,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1889.  From  1889  to  1898  he  was  Professor  of  the 
Natural    Sciences   in  the   State   Normal    School,   Moorhead,   Minn.     He   spent 
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the  summer  of  1894  in  the  Summer  School  of  Harvard  University,  that  of 

1895  as  a  graduate  student  in  Geology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  of 

1896  as  Instructor  in  Geology  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  quarters  of  the  year  1897-98 
he  was  Fellow  in  Geology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  being  absent  on  leave 
from  his  professorship.  During  the  four  summers,  1897,  '98,  '99  and  1900, 
he  was  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  the  year  1898-99  he  spent  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  quar- 
ters as  a  graduate  student  of  Geology  and  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  and  Geography  in  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charles- 
ton, 111.,  which  position  he  still  holds,  having  been  absent  on  leave  during 
the  past  academic  year. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania October  1,  1900,  and  remained  in  residence  until  April  5,  1901.  On 
March  8,  1901,  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to  consider  this  period  of 
residence  as  satisfying  the  rule  requiring  one  year  of  residence.  Mr.  Goode 
elected  his  major  in  Economics,  his  minors  in  Geology  and  Sociology.  He 
completed  in  the  University  of  Chicago  fifteen  standard  courses  in  Geology, 
two  in  Mineralogy,  and  eight  in  Economics.  In  this  University  he  has  com- 
pleted in  Economics  nine  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  thirty-four. 
He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  on  November  16,  1900,  in 
Physiography  with  Assistant  Professor  Brown ;  on  March  30  and  April  4, 
1901,  in  Economics  with  Professor  Patten  and  Assistant  Professor  Seager ; 
on  March  23,  1901,  in  Economic  Geology  with  Assistant  Professor  Brown, 
and  on  April  1  and  3,  1901,  in  Sociology  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 
He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Influence  of  Physiographic  Factors 
upon  the  Occupations  and  the  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States." 
He  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Lehnerts,  guarantee- 
ing the  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Geography.     The   scope   of  the   thesis   may   be   briefly   described   as   follows : 

1.  A  study  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  United  States,  showing  its 
relation  to  other  lands  and  the  effects  that  this  position  has  on  its  climate. 

2.  A  sketch  of  the  geographical  development  of  North  America,  and  its 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  mineral  wealth,  drainage  and  the  formation  of 
soils. 

3.  A  detailed  study  of  the  physiographic  provinces  of  the  United  States, 
showing  how  the  relief  of  the  land  facilitates  or  obstructs  settlement  and 
trade.  With  this  is  given  a  classification  of  harbors  and  many  illustrations 
of  how  they  are  formed  and  improved  or  destroyed. 

4.  A  study  of  climate,  of  ocean  currents  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  rain- 
fall. 

5.  The  influence  of  forests  on  man  ;  his  debt  to  wood  as  a  material  in  the 
constructive  arts.     Future  possibilities  of  forests  when  coal  is  gone. 

6.  A  study  of  the  common  cereals  and  the  conditions  of  soils  and  climate 
demanded  by  each  species. 

Mr.  Goode  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  X  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

S.   N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Assistant   Professor   Penniman,   Presentor. 

JOHN  LOUIS  HANEY  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  29,  1877,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the  Central 
High  School  in  1895.     He  entered  the  College  of  the  University  ©f  Pennsyl- 
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vania  as  a  Sophonioiv  in  iho  same  year,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  In  18J»8.  He  entered  tlie  Department  of  IMilloKophy  September 
23,  185)8,  as  the  holder  of  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  l-higlish  and  History, 
electing  as  his  major  subject  English  Literature,  and  as  his  minors  European 
History  and  English  rhiloiogy.  He  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  In  Eng- 
lish for  the  year  18i)i>-llK)0,  and  Is  now  Instructor  in  English  and  History 
in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I'hilosophy  when  appointed  to  his  fellowship.'  He  has 
completed  in  this  University  thirty-six  and  one-half  standard  courses,  and 
has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  lOnglish  Philology  on  May 
22,  1900,  with  Professor  Easton  ;  in  English  Literature  on  May  13  to  16,  1901, 
with  Pi'ofessor  Schelling;  in  European  History  April  8,  1901,  with  Professor 
Cheyney. 

Mr.  Haney  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Influence  of  German  Litera- 
ture on  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,"  and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  manu- 
script copy,  together  with  sufficient  money  to  print  it.  It  is  his  intention  to 
print  the  thesis  within  the  coming  year.  Its  scope  may  be  outlined  as 
follows  : 

This  thesis  forms  a  portion  of  a  study  of  the  literary  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  during  the  three  decades  preceding  the  activity  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  is  based  upon  a  reading  of  the  published  prose  and  poetical 
works  of  Coleridge,  with  special  reference  to  his  allusions  to  German  writers, 
and  seeks  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  influence  upon  his  work.  The 
valuable  Coleridgeana  that  has  become  accessible  within  the  past  decade 
offers  much  evidence  that  is  of  interest  in  the  present  connection,  and 
suggests  a  correction  of  certain  points  of  view  assumed  in  previous  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject. 

The  career  of  Coleridge  is  briefly  considered  in  certain  well-defined  periods, 
special  stress  being  laid  throughout  upon  his  German  affiliations.  The  sub- 
jects of  Coleridge's  early  acquaintance  with  German  literature  ;  its  influence 
upon  his  greatest  poems  ;  his  visit  to  Germany  ;  the  immediate  results  and  the 
"Wallenstein"  translation ;  and,  finally,  German  influences  later  in  his  life 
are  successively  discussed.  The  summary  seeks  to  show  that  in  spite  of 
Coleridge's  manifest  indebtedness  to  certain  German  authors  in  particular 
instances,  many  of  the  "influences"  previously  suggested  by  other  writers  rest 
upon  doubtful  evidence,  and  really  explain  nothing  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  marvelous  imagination  and  native  genius  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Haney  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  VII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.    E.    Schelling, 
Wm,   Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VIL 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  Presentor. 

HENRY  JOHN  HARRIS  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  10,  1872.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating 
from  the  Central  High  School  in  1892.  He  entered  Haverford  College  as  a 
Freshman  the  same  year,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1895,  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania October  1,  1895,  electing  his  major  in  Economics,  and  his  minors  in 
Statistics  and  European  History.  He  spent  the  two  years  1897-98  and  1898-99 
at  the  Upiiversities  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  as  a  student  of  Economics,  Philosophy 
and  European  History,  and  has  received  in  this  Department  in  recognition 
of  that  work  credits  amounting  to  thirty-two  and  one-half  standard  courses. 
He  re-entered  this  University  in  1899,  and  was  a  student  in  residence  during 
the  subsequent  year.     During  the  year  1900-01  he  has  been  absent  on  leave. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  Germany,  he  has  completed 
twenty-seven  standard  courses  in  this  University,  making  a  total  of  fifty-nine 
and  one-half.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  European 
History  with  Professor  Cheyney,  May  24,  1900  ;  in  Statistics  with  Associate 
Professor  Falkner,  May  23,  1900  ;  in  Economics  with  Professor  Patten  and 
Assistant  Professor  Seager,  May  21  and  22,  1900.  He  has  presented  a 
thesis  entitled,  "The  Problem  of  the  Small  Industrial  Producer  in  Germany," 
and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  thesis,  together 
with  the  money  necessary  to  print  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  thesis  will  be 
printed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  scope  of  the  thesis 
may  be  outlined  as  follows  ; 

V\^hether  the  industrial  producers  usually  known  as  the  handworkers  and 
domestic  workers  will  be  able  to  exist  in  competition  with  the  factory,  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  modern  industry  on  which  no  reliable  information  is  to  be 
had  for  any  country  except  Germany.  There  the  industrial  census  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  collection  of  statistics  bearing  on  this  problem.  This 
information,  together  with  descriptive  accounts  of  various  industries  by 
private  investigators,  has  furnished  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  question 
in  Germany.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  during  the  period  between 
1882  and  1895,  the  two  census  dates,  the  handworking  class  has  decreased 
but  little,  if  any,  in  numbers,  and  probably  produces  a  larger  amount  of  goods 
to-day  than  it  ever  did  before.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  factory  system  of 
production  has  caused  the  handworking  class  to  become  an  element  of  decreas- 
ing importance  in  the  economic  world,  but  present  indications  are  that  the 
class  will  continue  to  exist  with  practically  undiminished  numbers  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Harris  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  X  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.* 

S.   N.  Patten, 
Wm,  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Professor  McMastbr,  Presenter. 

LOLAF.EL  HOUSE  was  born  at  Brenhan,  Texas,  July  18,  1875.  She 
received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Waco,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  3  890.  She  entered  the  University  of  Nashville  in  the 
same  year  as  a  Sophomore,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1893.  From  1894  to  1897  she  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Waco,  Texas, 
spending  the  summers  of  1895  and  1896  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  From 
June,  1897,  to  September,  1898,  she  was  a  graduate  student  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  July,  1898.  In  the 
year  1898-99  she  taught  English  in  the  Waco  High  School.  She  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1899  as  Ben- 
nett Fellow  in  American  History,  to  which  fellowship  she  was  reappointed  for 
the  current  year.  She  elected  her  maior  in  American  History,  her  minors 
in  American  Constitutional  History  and  European  History.  She  was 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  October  10, 
1899.  She  has  received  credit  for  her  work  in  American  and  European 
History,  Pedagogy  and  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  standard  courses,  and  has  completed  in  this  University 
twenty-one  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  forty-one.  She  has  satisfac- 
torily passed  written  examinations  in  American  History  with  Professor 
McMaster,  May  16,  1901  ;  in  American  Constitutional  History  v/ith  Dr. 
Ames,  on  May  20,  1901 ;  in  European  History  with  Professor  Cheyney  on 
May  27,   1901. 
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Miss  House  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Twelfth  Amendment," 
which  she  intends  to  print  in  the  eomln^'  year.  To  Ruarantee  Its  printing 
she  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  manuscript  copy  and  the  money  nijcessary 
to  print  it.     The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  brietly  outlined  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Convention  found  its  greatest  dithculty  in  deciding  upon  the 
method  of  election  of  the  executive.  It  was  finally  decided  to  have  the  chief 
magistrate  named  by  electors  appointed  In  each  state  as  the  legislature 
thereof  might  direct.  There  was  no  discrimination  In  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-1'resident,  and  a  majority  was  not  necessary  for  the  election  of 
the  latter.  This  led  to  confusion  and  Intrigue,  which  became  dangerous  in 
the  contested  election  of  1801.  To  eliminate  the  element  of  uncertainty  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  provided  for  a  discrimination  in  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  the  two  offices,  and  made  a  majority  necessary  to  elect  the  Vice-Presidenti. 

The  thesis  points  out  methods  suggested  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  various  plans  suggested  in  that 
body,  gathered  from  the  debates  and  contemporary  correspondence.  It  indi- 
cates the  significance  attaching  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  tlie  first  four 
elections.  It  gives  for  the  first  time  a  complete  account  of  the  attempts  to 
obtain  an  amendment  before  1803,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  brought 
forward  in  the  final  passage  in  the  debates  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Con- 
ventions. The  consolidating  tendency  of  the  Amendment  has  been  noted 
before,  but  the  thesis  concludes  that  the  great  result  was  to  make  party  gov- 
ernment constitutional  and  imperative,  and  indicates  the  further  results  in 
debasing  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  making  "men  of  straw"  of  the 
electors. 

Miss  House  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  IX  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.  B.  McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor    Smith,    Presenter. 

ALICE  MACMICHAEL  JEFFERSON  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1877.  She  received  her  early  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  For  two  years,  from  1892  to 
1894,  she  was  a  student  in  the  Drexel  Institute.  In  1894  she  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  special  student  in  Chemistry,  and  received 
a  certificate  in  Chemistry  in  1897.  On  September  30  of  the  same  year  she 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  her  certificate  in  Chemistry  being 
accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  equivalent  to  a  baccalaui-eate  degree. 
She  was  then  granted  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  She 
has  devoted  the  past  four  academic  years  entirely  to  her  graduate  work, 
electing  her  major  subject  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  her  minors  in  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Geology. 

She  has  completed  fifty-four  standard  courses  of  lecture  work  in  addition 
to  the  laboratory  work  usually  conjoined  therewith.  She  has  satisfactorily 
passed  written  examinations  in  Geology,  on  February  19,  April  16  and  1?, 
1901,  with  Assistant  Professor  Brown  and  Dr.  Ehrenfeld,  and  on  May  11, 
28  and  30  in  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  with  Professor  Smith,  Dr. 
Lorenz  and  Dr.  Shinn. 

Miss  Jefferson  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Aromatic  Bases  as  Precipi- 
tants  for  Rare  Earth  Metals."  The  thesis  is  now  being  printed,  and  copies 
will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  before  Commencement  Day.  The 
contents  of  the  thesis  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  : 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  analyst  to  the  action  of  bases 
from  the  organic  field  of  metallic  salts.     This  study  is  pioneer-work.     It  has 
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revealed  the  fact  that  zirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  neodymium, 
and  praseodymium,  can  be  quantitatively  precipitated  by  a  number  of  bases, 
and  nine  new  quantitative  separations  within  this  group  of  rare  earths  are 
now  possible  through  this  study.  The  study  is  a  very  definite  and  valuable 
contribution   to   analytical   Chemistry. 

Miss   Jefferson  is  unanimously   recommended  by  the  Group  Committee  in 
Chemistry  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Cheyney,  Presentor. 

WILLIAM  EZRA  LINGELBACH  was  born  in  Perth  County,  Ontario,  March 
17,  1871.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Stratford  and  Brantford 
Collegiate  Institutes,  Ontario.  He  entered  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  a 
Freshman  in  1890,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1894.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1894-95  he  was  a  graduate  student  and  Fellow  in  French  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  During  the  year  1895-96  he  was  a  student  of  History 
and  German  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  During  the  year  1897-98  he  was 
a  graduate  student  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  During  the  years  1896-97  and  1898-99  he  taught  in  preparatory 
schools.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  Sep- 
tember 27,  1899,  as  a  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History,  taking  his  major 
in  that  subject,  and  his  minors  in  American  History  and  Political  Science. 
His  appointment  to  this  Fellowship  carried  with  it  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  reappointed  for  the  year  1900-01,  but  resigned 
to  accept  an  Instructorship  in  History  in  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  has  received  credits  for  work  done  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  Euro- 
pean History  to  the  extent  of  three  standard  courses,  and  for  work  done  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  European  and  American  History  and  Political 
Science  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  standard  courses.  In  this  University  he  has 
completed  eleven  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  twenty-nine.  He  has 
satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  on  April  13,  14  and  15,  1901,  in 
American  History  with  Professor  McMaster ;  on  May  6,  1901,  in  Political 
Science  with  Assistant  Professor  Rowe,  and  on  May  27,  28  and  29,  1901,  in 
European  History  with  Professor  Cheyney  and  Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

Mr.  Lingelbach  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Organization  and 
Government  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers."  The  thesis  has  been  accepted 
for  publication  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  will  appear 
about  November  next.     The  scope  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  : 

The  sources  for  the  history  of  the  subject  are  practically  all  in  manuscript 
form,  and  most  of  the  material  used  in  the  thesis  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
manuscript  archives  in  England  and  Holland.  As  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  a  thorough  study  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers  ;  the  foremost  writers 
in  English  History  of  recent  years  have  given  the  subject  considerable  atten- 
tion, but  they  all  treat  it  only  as  a  subject  which  forces  itself  upon  their 
notice  because  of  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  topic  with  which 
they  are  more  immediately  concerned. 

For  several  centuries  the  Adventurers  exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
transportation  and  foreign  sale  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  England  ;  their 
wealth  and  power  became  enormous  and  their  influence  on  the  national 
development,  political  as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial,  was  very  great 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  Lingelbach's  thesis,  besides  offering  the  first  treatment  of  the  organi- 
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zatlon  of  the  Fellowship,  establishes,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  entirely  new  and 
Important  fact  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Adventurers  was  located  al)road, 
and  not   at    Lt)ii(l(>n  as  has  always  boon  understood. 

As  a  supplcnuMit  to  the  thesis  there  will  be  publislied  In  November  of  this 
year,  by  Mr.  Linjrolbach,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  History  of 
the  University,  a  volume  of  two  hundred  pages  of  original  sources  on  the 
Adventurers,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  a  study  of  the  entire 
subject. 

Mr.  Lingelbach  Is  recommended  by  Group  Committee  IX  to  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.   B.   McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor   Patten,    Presenter. 

ROSWELL  CHENEY  McCREA  was  born  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  July  30,  1876. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Norristown,  gradu- 
ating from  the  High  School  in  1892.  He  entered  Haverford  College  as  a 
Freshman  in  1893,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1897.  He 
spent  the  year  1897-98  in  Columbia  University,  holding  a  scholarship  in 
Political  Science.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  Uni- 
versity October  3,  1898,  electing  his  major  in  Economics,  minors  in  Sociology 
and  American  History.  He  spent  the  year  1899-1900  as  Fellow  in  Political 
Economy  and  Finance  at  Cornell  University,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  He  returned  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  October 
14,  1899,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  this  appointment  carrying  with 
it  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

He  has  received  credit  for  work  done  at  Columbia  in  Economics,  Political 
Science,  American  and  European  History,  and  Sociology,  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  standard  courses,  and  for  work  done  at  Cornell,  to  the  extent  of  four- 
teen standard  courses.  In  this  University  he  has  completed  twenty-two 
standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  fifty-one.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed 
written  examinations  on  April  6,  1901,  in  Sociology  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay ;  on  May  7  and  9  with  Professor  McMaster  in  American  History ; 
on  May  10  and  15  with  Professor  Patten  and  Assistant  Professor  Seaget  in 
Economics. 

In  May  of  1899  Mr.  McCrea  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  '"The  Taxation  of  Trans- 
portation Corporations."  This  appointment  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  expert 
agent  on  Transportation  for  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  substance  of 
Mr.  McCrea's  report  is  embraced  in  his  thesis,  although  other  results  have 
been  incorporated  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  accepted  the  report,  and  has 
printed  it  as  part  of  its  own  report  to  the  President.  The  contents  of  tlie 
thesis  may  briefly  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I  reviews  the  past  development  of  existing  tax  methods  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  view  such  tendencies  as  have  been  at  work.  Chapter  II 
presents  an  analysis  of  state  and  local  tax  methods,  based  upon  the  classi'- 
fication  of  the  principles  of  taxation  which  underlie  those  methods.  The 
attainment  of  uniformity  in  tax  d^tribution  is  made  an  important  test  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  various  state  systems.  Chapter  III  deals  with  the  evils 
arising  out  of  the  repeated  taxation  of  the  same  class  of  taxable  subjects  by 
the  same,  as  well  as  by  competing,  jurisdictions.  Chapters  IV  and  V  digest 
and  summarize  existing  state,  constitutional  and  statute  provisions  for  the 
taxation   of  transportation  companies.     Two  tables   follow,   graphically  pre- 
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senting  the  information  contained  in  these  chapters.     A  bibliography  of  the 
subject  is  appended. 

Mr.  McCrea  is  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Group  Committee  in 
Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

S.   N.   Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Professor  Conklin,  Presentor. 

JOHN  RAYMOND  MURLIN  was  born  in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  April  30, 
1874.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Mercer  County, 
Ohio,  at  the  Ohio  Normal  University,  and  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  as 
a  Freshman  in  March,  1894,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
June,  1897.  During  his  Senior  year  he  was  Instructor  in  Physiology  and 
Histology,  and  the  following  year  was  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Zoology 
in  the  same  institution.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this 
University,  September  24,  1898,  electing  his  major  and  one  minor  in  Zoology, 
and  one  minor  in  Botany.  In  1899  he  was  granted  a  Harrison  Fellowship 
at  Large  in  Zoology,  this  appointment  carrying  with  it  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  reappointed  to  the  same  Fellow- 
ship for  the  current  year. 

He  has  completed  in  this  University  twenty  and  one-fourth  standard 
courses,  and  has  in  addition  devoted  practically  his  entire  time  for  three 
years  to  laboratory  work,  the  summers  of  these  years  being  spent  in  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  The  laboratory  work 
which  Mr.  Murlin  has  done  would  probably  be  equivalent  to  sixty  standard 
courses.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  Zoology  on 
May  28  and  June  2,  1900,  with  Professor  Conklin  and  Dr.  Moore  ;  on  May 
28  and  29,  1901,  with  Professor  Conklin  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery, 
and  in  Botany  on  May  30,  1900,  with  Professor  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Murlin  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Digestive  System  of  the 
Land  Isopods,  with  special  reference  to  the  Morphology  of  Absorption  and 
Secretion,"  and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  it,  together  with  the 
money  necessary  to  print  it.     Its  scope  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

Structural  and  functional  changes  in  the  intestine  of  two  common  genera 
of  land  Isopods  have  been  followed  during  (1)  growth;  (2)  the  process  of 
shedding  the  chitinous  lining;  and  (3)  the  stages  of  food  absorption.  The 
intestine  might  be  described  as  a  cylindrical  conduit,  the  wall  made  up  of  a 
single  layer  of  cubical  elements  of  the  same  size,  and  lined  with  a  homo- 
geneous but  porous  intima.  These  elements,  the  cells,  are  very  large,  being 
visible  in  adult  specimens  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The  minute  structure  of 
both  cell-body  and  nucleus  is  seen  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope  to  be 
alveolar,  i.  e.,  the  protoplasm  is  composed  of  very  small  semi-fluid  vesicles, 
between  which  is  a  homogeneous  interalveolar  substance  and  supporting  fibres, 
running  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cells.  During  growth  of  the 
animal  the  intestine  increases  in  size  both  by  multiplication  (direct  cell-di- 
vision) and  by  enlargement  of  the  cells.  When  the  lining  (chitin)  is  shed, 
the  fibres  on  the  side  of  the  cells  next  the  lumen  disappear,  and  in  their 
place  is  seen  a  fluid  substance,  by  the  hardening  of  which  the  new  lining  is 
laid  down. 

In  the  digestion  of  proteids,  as  is  well  known,  several  stages  intervene 
between  the  insoluble  condition  in  which  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  and  the 
readily  soluble  condition  which  it  must  reach  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 
Hitherto  the  food  has  been  traced  to  the  absorbing  cells,  and  has  been  identi- 
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fled  in  (linVivnt  loiiii  in  the  blood  of  nniny  iinimals  after  having  traversed 
the  cells.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  follow  the  food  through  the 
cells.  Albumose,  the  first  soluble  stiiRe  In  the  disestlou  of  albuminous  foods, 
is  recognized  In  the  cells  eight  hours  after  feeding.  The  food  in  this  form 
traverses  the  Interalveolar  spaces,  and  may  accumulate  in  the  outer  side  of  the 
cell  from  sixteen  hours  after  feeding,  onward.  The  course  of  the  food 
through  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is  not  visibly  influenced  by  the  cell-structure 
except  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner.  Albumose  is  not  found  in  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  which  bathes  the  outer  side  of  the  intestinal  wall ;  the  inverse 
change  back  to  albumen  must  therefore  be  effected  before  the  food  reaches 
the  circulation.  A  linely  granular  substance  comes  from  the  nucleus  and  Is 
associated  with  albumose  in  its  passage  through  the  cell  ;  it  probably  acts  on 
the  albumose  either  to  carry  the  digestive  process  farther,  or  to  begin  the 
inverse  process    (synthesis  toward  albumen),   or  both. 

Carbohydrates  are  readily  digested  in  the  intestine,  dextrose,  the  soluble 
form  of  starch,  being  found  in  twenty-four  hours  after  feeding.  In  the 
absorption  of  fats  the  indications  are  that  splitting-up  by  ferment  action  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerine  takes  place  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  and 
synthesis  by  ferment  action  takes  place  within  the  cell. 

The  digestive  secretion  is  first  recognized  in  immature  cells  of  the  "liver" 
in  the  form  of  (zymogen)  granules.  During  the  growth  of  these  cells  the 
granules  increase  in  size,  become  looser  in  structure,  more  soluble  in  certain 
reagents,  and  more  stainable.  The  secretion  is  set  free  into  the  lumen  of  the 
gland  in  the  form  of  a  porteid  fluid  by  mere  evacuation  of  the  cells,  or  by 
fragmentation  and  dissolution  of  their  luminal  ends.  Discharging  cells  are 
found  from  twelve  to  ninety  hours  after  feeding  with  proteids.  The  secretion 
is  poured  into  the  intestine,  where  it  acts  by  means  of  its  ferments  on  the 
three  classes  of  foods  :  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Mr.  Murlin  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  XV  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.   M.   Macfarlane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Conklin,  Presentor. 

MARIE  LOUISE  NICHOLS  was  born  at  Brookville,  Pa.,  February  19, 
1873.  She  received  her  early  education  in  the  Friends'  Central  School,  and 
entered  the  Biological  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 
pursuing  there  a  three  years'  course.  She  entered  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy October  18,  1894,  and  has  remained  in  attendance  for  seven  consecu- 
tive years.  She  elected  her  major  in  Zoology,  her  minors  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology. 

Miss  Nichols  has  completed  thirty  and  one-half  standard  lecture  courses, 
and  in  addition  a  very  large  amount  of  laboratory  work.  She  has  satisfac- 
torily passed  written  examinations  in  Zoology,  February  16,  March  16  and 
April  13,  1901,  with  Professor  Conklin  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery  ; 
May  28,  1901,  in  Philosophy,  the  paper  being  written  by  Professor  Fullerton, 
the  examination  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Newbold  ;  May  25,  1901, 
in  Psychology  with  Assistant  Professor  WItmer. 

Miss  Nichols  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Spermatogenesis  of 
Oniscus  a&eilus  with  especial  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Chi'omatin." 
Her  thesis  has  been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology. 
The  contents  may  briefly  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

r.  A  description  of  the  structure  of  the  male  reproductive  organs. 

2.  The  spermatogenesis,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  the  generations  of  the  germ- 
cells.     It  was  determined  that  the  thirty-two  chromosomes  of  the  spermato- 
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gonia  became  reduced  in  number  before  the  maturation  mitoses,  by  a  union 
into  pairs  during  the  synopsis  stage  of  the  growth  period ;  during  this 
process  each  chromosome  splits  longitudinally.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  the  chromosomes  retain  their  individuality  throughout  these 
stages.  The  first  maturation  mitosis  separates  entire  univalent  chromosomes 
from  one  another,  while  the  second  maturation  mitosis  is  equational.  The 
nucleolus  does  not  disappear  in  the  maturation  divisions.  The  spermatids, 
the  cells  resulting  from  the  maturation  divisions,  become  associated  to  form 
colonies  of  nuclei  lying  in  a  common  protoplasmic  envelope ;  within  the 
laths  arise  bundles  of  long  fibres  with  apparently  no  connection  with  the 
nuclei.  The  mature  sperm  colony  consists  of  a  number  of  filamentous  nuclei 
contained,  with  the  bundle  of  fibrils,  in  a  tenuous  sheath  which  is  flagellate 
at  its  anterior  extremity.  Three  lithograph  plates  illustrate  the  paper, 
which  is  of  main  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  heredity. 

Miss  Nichols  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

John  M.  Macfaelane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Doolittle,  Presentor, 

JONATHAN  TAYLOR  RORER  was  born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  August  21, 
1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating 
from  the  Central  High  School  in  1889.  He  spent  his  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  at  Haverford  College.  The  two  following  years  he  spent  in  private 
work  in  Colorado,  and  finally  entered  Colorado  College  in  1894  as  a  Senior, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895.  Upon  graduation  he  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  now  holds  an  Assistant  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the 
same  institution.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  Uni- 
versity September  25,  1896,  electing  his  ma.ior  in  Astronomy,  his  minors  in 
Mathematics.     During  the  past  year  he  has  been  absent  on  leave. 

He  has  completed  twenty-five  standard  courses,  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
examinations  in  Astronomy,  on  April  13  and  17  and  May  27  and  28,  1901, 
with  Professor  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle  ;  in  Mathematics,  on  March  1 
and  May  11,  1901,  with  Assistant  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "A  Definitive  Determination  of  the 
Orbit  of  Comet  1898  X — Brooks."  The  thesis  will  probably  appear  in  the 
AstronomiscTie  NachricJiteii.  Pending  its  appearance,  Mr.  Rorer  has  deposited 
with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  money  necessary  to  print  it. 
The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

Comet  1898  X  was  discovered  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Brooks  October  20,  1898.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  its  physical  appearance,  which  was  of  a  round 
nebulous  character  quite  common  to  telescopic  comets.  It  was  visible  for  a 
period  extending  slightly  over  a  month  and  was  observed  at  most  of  the  large 
observatories.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  such  observations  were  collated 
from  the  various  astronomical  publications. 

The  method  of  investigation  is  the  one  usually  pursued,  originally  developed 
by  Gauss  and  his  successors,  and  found  in  the  modern  treatises  of  Watson 
and  Oppolzer. 

The  parabolic  elements  computed  by  Professor  Hussey  from  three  observa- 
tions (Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  148)  were  used  to  obtain  a  pro- 
visional ephemeris.  From  this  the  co-ordinates  of  the  comet  at  the  time 
of  each  of  the  observations  are  computed.  The  difference  between  the  com- 
puted and  the  observed  place  of  the  comet  is  then  found.  The  residuals  thus 
obtained    are    combined    by    the    theory    of    least    squares   to    give    the    most 
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probable  corioctions  (lint  should  be  made  to  the  provisional  clemeiils  in  order 
to  obtain  an  orbit  lluit  will  best  represent  all   the  observations. 

'IMie  observations  are  divided  into  six  ki'oi'PH  <>i"  nornuil  placets,  and  we  have 
therefrom  the  resulting  equations  from  which  to  find  the  desired  correctioas 
to  the  elements. 

These  equations  lead  to  Indeterminate  results.  An  investigation  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  seems  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  perturb- 
ing action  of  Venus  and  the  Earth,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  work  already  done  by  further  investigation  before  the  precise  nature  of 
the  orbit  can  be  stated  with  exactness. 

Mr.  Rorer  is  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Group  Committee  in 
Astronomy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

C.    L.    DOOLITTLE, 

Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XII. 

Dean. 


Assistant   Professor   Penniman,    Presenter. 

ABRAHAM  S  WOLF  ROSENBACH  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
22,  1876.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Central  Manual  Training  School  in  1894.  He  entered  the 
College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Freshman  in  1894,  and 
received  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1898.  He  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  September  28,  1898,  electing  his  major  in  English 
Literature,  his  minors  in  English  Philology  and  History.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  at  Large  in  English  for  the  year  1900-01,  this 
appointment  carrying  with  it  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

He  has  completed  thirty-two  standard  courses,  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
examinations  on  May  22,  1900,  in  English  Philology  with  Professor  Easton  ; 
on  April  8,  1901,  in  English  History  with  Professor  Cheyney  and  Assistant 
Professor  Munro,  and  May  13  to  16,  1901,  in  English  Literature  with  Pro- 
fessor Schelling. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Spanish  Influence  in  the  English  Drama 
before  the  Restoration."  This  he  intends  to  print  about  January  1,  1902, 
and  has  in  the  interim  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript 
and  the  money  necessary  to  print  it.  The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  briefly 
indicated    as    follows  : 

The  influence  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Drama 
has  been  traced  from  the  interlude  of  "Calisto  and  Melinea,"  published  about 
1525,  until  the  Restoration  (1660).  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
that  this  interlude  is  the  first  regular  drama  in  our  litrature.  The  nature  of 
this  influence  has  been  determined  by  comparing  the  English  Plays  with  their 
Spanish  sources.  Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the  parallel  column  to 
Illustrate  the  methods  of  the  playwrights  when  adapting  from  Castillian 
originals.  The  drama  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  school  has  been  compared  with 
the  "Comedy  of  Manners,"  and  it  is  contended  that  the  comedies,  known  as 
capa.  y  espada,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the  English  drama  of  the 
time  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  When  the  influence  came  from  a  Spanish 
text  it  has  been  termed  "direct  influence"  ;  if  through  a  translation,  "indirect." 
An  index  has  been  made  of  every  Spanish  word  or  expression  used  by  the 
English  dramatists  in  plays  derived  from  Spanish  sources.  A  bibliography 
has  been  prepared  of  all  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  Spanish  pub- 
lished in  England  between  1603  and  1660.  An  index  to  supplement  the  bibli- 
ography has  been  added  of  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers. 
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Mr.    Rosenbach    is    unanimously    recommended    by    the    Group    Committee 
in  English  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.    E.    SCHBLLING, 

Wm.  Romainb  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Learned,  Presentor. 

GLEN  LEVIN  SWIGGETT  was  born  in  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  September 
15,  1868,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  same  town,  graduat- 
ing from  the  High  School  in  1885.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  as  a  Sophomore,  and  received  the  degree  Bechelor  of 
Arts  in  1888.  During  the  years  1889-90,  1892-93  he  was  a  graduate  student 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  From  1890-92  he  was  Instructor  in  French  and 
German  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  from  1895  to  1900  he  was  Profes- 
sor of  German  and  Spanish  in  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  He  entered 
this  University  October  2,  1900,  electing  as  his  major  Germanics,  his  minors 
in  English  and  Romanics.  He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  October  11,  1900. 

He  has  completed  in  this  University  sixteen  standard  courses.  The  work 
which  he  did  in  Germanics,  Romanics  and  English  during  his  two  years'  resi- 
dence at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  credited  as  equivalent  to 
thirty-two  and  one-half  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  forty-eight  and 
one-half. 

Mr.  Swiggett  has  published  the  following  articles  :  Three  entitled  "Etymo- 
logical Notes,"  in  "Modern  Language  Notes"  ;  "Frangois  Villon,"  and  "Poe 
and  Recent  Poetics,"  both  in  the  Seioanee  Review.  "Steinmar  von  Klingnau," 
an  abstract  in  the  publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  ;  "The 
Finnsburg  Fragment,"  accepted  by  the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology;  "The 
Genius  of  French  Criticism,"  published  in  the  Dial,  and  others  of  a  more 
popular  character.  He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in 
English  with  Professor  Schelling,  on  April  10,  1901 ;  in  Spanish  with 
Professor  Rennert,  on  April  28,  1901 ;  in  German  with  Professor  Learned,  on 
May  15,  1901. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Heinrich  von  Kleist,  and  the  Spanish 
Movement,  with  Special  reference  to  Penthesilea."  His  thesis  has  been 
accepted  for  publication  in  the  Americana  Germanica.  Its  scope  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

The  translations  from  the  Spanish,  notably  Calderon,  by  Tieck,  A.  W. 
Schlegel  and  Gries  affected  the  style  of,  and  furnished  many  motives  for, 
the  drama  of  the  Romantic  school.  Representative  of  this  blend  are  F. 
Schlegel's  Alarcos,  1802 ;  Tieck's  Genoveim,  1800,  and  Octavianus,  1804 ; 
Brentano's  Ponce  do  Leon,  1801-04  ;  Vv'erner's  Sohne  des  Thais,  1803 ; 
Dramatische  Spiele  von  Pellegrin   (Fouque),  1804. 

With  the  Romanticists,  Fouque  in  particular,  Kleist  was  closely  associated. 
From  Zschokke's  "Selbstschau"  we  know  that  Kleist  belonged  to  this  new 
poetic  school  and  had  high  regard  for  Schlegel  and  Tieck. 

The  Schlegel  translation  of  Calderon  appeared  in  1803,  furnishing  models 
immediately  for  Werner  and  Fouque.  "Die  Amazonen,"  not  a  Caledron  drama 
as  most  critics  assert,  was  not  included  in  this,  although  he  was  at  work  on 
it  at  the  time. 

After  he  resumed  his  literary  work  in  Konigsberg,  1805-06,  Kleist's  works 
show  the  influence  of  the  themes  treated  in  this  literature  as  well  as  the 
involved  sentence  structure  and  rich  imagery.  Prominent  characteristics"  of 
Kleist's  style  like  chiasmus,  broken  lines,  cumulative  figures,  word  plays,  poly- 
phonic dialogue  and  repetition  are  common  in  the  Spanish  drama.  Kleist's 
stories  in  setting  and  solution  are  eminently  Spanish.     Of  them,  as  well  as  of 
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the  dramas  at.  this  (iiin>,  lioiior,  love,  hal(%  rovenjfe  ai'e  common  motives. 
Kurtlior,  KloisL's  hiimoi-  in  "Ami)!!!!  lyoii"  is  not  from  Mollore  bul  from  the 
roalistic  types  of  Calderou.  Mot  only  do  those  serve  to  parody  tin;  action 
of  the  serious  characters,  so  common  in  the  Spanish  drama,  but  Individual 
speeches  of  the  comic  characters  in  "Amphitryon"  not  from  Moliere  may  be 
paralleled  ,'u  "El  Mayor  Kucauto  Amor"  "Kl  I'rinclpe  Constaute,"  "La  Illja 
del  Aire(/"  "Kiitchen"  is,  in  part,  a  momentary  return  to  an  earlier  style 
through  the  Tieck  of  1807  whom  Klelst  met  in  Dresden.  The  style  of 
"Hermannsschlacht"  and  "Prinz  von  Ilomburjj"  as  well  as  the  Thusnelda- 
Ventidius  episode  of  the  former,  the  dream  motive  of  the  latter,  "die  heilige 
Cecilie"   show   Kleist's  vital  connection   with   this  translation   literature. 

Receiving  from  the  so-called  Schlegel  drama  "iJie  Amazonen"  the  initial 
impulse  to  an  amazon  drama,  Kleist  treated  the  amazon  legend  after  the 
story  of  "Uber  Allen  zauber  Liebe."  The  honor-love  conflict,  the  suggested 
mythical  combat  of  Diana  and  Venus  is  the  same  in  both  dramas,  and  alone 
explains  the  capricious  character  of  Penthesilea.  Kleist  himself  says  the 
drama  was  to  be  "eine  Variante  auf  Ehre." 

Salient  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  dramas  are  the  following :  in  both 
the  Greeks,  through  the  wrath  of  Venus,  clash  with  Diana  maidens  who  seek 
to  destroy  them  ;  won  through  love  the  latter  betray  their  destiny  and  forfeit 
their  lives ;  the  alternating  love  and  hate  motivates  the  action,  revenge 
through  rejected  love  pointing  the  catastrophe.  In  Caledron's  drama  Ulysses 
is  saved  through  intervention  of  the  gods,  although  Circe  cries  :  "Kann  ich 
Rache  an  dem  nicht  nehmen,  Der  mich  schmilht?"  Kleist  preferred  to  empha- 
size the  Diana  myth  in  the  death  of  Achilles  embodying  the  ActEeon  legend  in 
the  only  way  possible.  The  motive  for,  and  manner  of  death  of,  Penthesilea 
and  Circe  are  the  same.  Finally,  minor  situations  like  the  attitude  of  the 
Greek  and  amazon  companions,  the  rose  scene  allegory,  the  lyric  interlude  of 
the  strife  between  love  and  war,  the  use  of  epic  narration,  similar  passages 
and  descriptive  epithets,  emphasize  the  relationship  of  the  two  dramas. 

Mr.  Swiggett  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  V  as  a  cani- 
didate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

M.  D.  Leakned, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


Professor    Smith,    Presenter. 

THOMAS  MAYNARD  TAYLOR  was  born  at  Kobe,  Japan,  May  25,  1874. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Academy  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  entered 
the  College  of  Oberlin  University  as  a  Freshman  in  1893,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1897.  During  his  Senior  year  in  College 
he  acted  as  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy in  this  University,  September  21,  1897,  electing  his  major  and  one 
minor  in  Chemistry  and  the  other  minor  in  Mineralogy. 

He  has  completed  fifty-two  standard  lecture  courses,  besides  spending  prac- 
tically all  his  time  for  four  academic  years  in  the  laboratory. 

He  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Chemistry  on  May  28-30,  1901,  with  Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  Lorenz,  and  in 
Mineralogy  with  Assistant  Professor  Brown,  April  26  and  27,  1901. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "I.  The  Atomic  Weight  of  Tungsten, 
II.  On  the  Ammonium  Tungstates."  Mr.  Taylor's  thesis  is  now  in  the 
hands,  of  the  printer.  The  requisite  number  of  copies  will  probably  be 
delivered  to  the  Dean  before  Commencement  Day.  The  scope  of  his  thesis 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Taylor  has  discovered  that  a  peculiar  ammonium  manganese  tungstate 
is  present  in  the  purest  ammonium  tungstate  and  in  tungstic  acid  form  this 
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salt.  This  contamination  he  shows  to  be  the  cavise  of  the  non-agreement  in 
the  values  given  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  tungsten.  He  has  also 
isolated  colloidal  ammonium  tungstate  and  proved  its  relationship  to  the 
existing  salts,  as  well  as  offered  a  new  explanation  for  the  constitution  of  all 
ammonium  tungstates  on  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence  furnished  by  him. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Group  Committee  in 
Chemistry  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  RojrAiNE  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Presentor. 

CAROLINE  BURLING  THOMPSON  was  born  in  Germantown,  Phila.,  June 
27,  1869.  She  received  her  early  education  in  private  schools,  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology  in  1898,  having  been 
absent  on  leave  one  year.  She  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  October 
31,  1898,  electing  her  major  and  one  minor  in  Zoology,  the  other  minor  in 
Botany.  In  1899,  she  was  appointed  to  the  Moore  Fellowship  in  Zoology,  and 
was  reappointed  for  the  present  year. 

She  has  completed  twenty  standard  lecture  courses  besides  spending  prac- 
tically all  her  time  for  three  years  in  the  laboratory,  the  summers  of  those 
three  years  being  spent  in  Marine  Zoological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

She  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  Zoology  on  June  2, 
1900 ;  May  28,  1900  ;  May  10,  1901,  with  Professor  Conklin  and  Dr.  Moore, 
and  on  May  16,  1901,  in  Botany  with  Professor  Macfarlane. 

She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Zygeupolia  Litoralis  :  A  New  Hetero- 
nemertean."  This  will  be  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  Pending  its  publication.  Miss  Thompson  has  deposited  with  the 
Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  money  necessary  to  print  it.  The 
scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

The  subject  of  this  thesis  is  a  new  genus  and  a  new  species  of  a  marine 
Nemertean  worm,  found  by  the  writer  on  the  New  England  coast. 

The  anatomy  and  the  finer  structure  of  all  the  organ  systems  have  been 
studied,  especially  from  the  comparative  standpoint. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  features  of  the  anatomy  consist  in  the 
presence  of  an  inner  circular  muscle  layer  and  of  a  pair  of,  supposedly,  lateral 
sense  organs  on  the  body  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  sensory  furrows  on  the  head, 
structures  that  are  present  in  most  Heteronemerteans.  The  possession  of 
a  caudicle,  a  slender  filament  at  the  posterior  end,  the  presence  of  neurochord 
cells  in  the  brain,  and  the  structures  of  the  proboscis,  are  other  notable  char- 
acters. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  organs  shows  that  although  Zygeupolia 
belongs  to  the  Heteronemerteans,  one  of  the  more  specialized  orders  of  Nemer- 
teans,  it  has  several  simple  and  primitive  characters  that  ally  it  with  the 
primitive  Protonemerteans  ;  and  is  therefore  a  transition  form  between  the 
simpler  and  the  more  complex  orders. 

Such  a  form  is  of  importance  in  interpreting  the  ancestral  relationships 
of  the  group,  ZpgeupoUa  probably  representing  a  stage  of  development  inter- 
mediate between  the  orders  of  the  Proto-  and  the  Heteronemerteans. 

Miss  Thompson  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee XV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

John    M.    Macfarlane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 
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I'rofoissor  (.'uawlioy,  I'resentor. 

ROXANA  HAY  WARD  VIVIAN  was  born  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  December  0, 
1871.  She  received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hyde  Park, 
^a-aduatinj;  from  the  IIij;h  kScIiooI  in  IKlHt.  She  entered  the  Frcslinuin  Class 
of  Wellseloy  College  the  same  year,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachlor  of  Arts 
in  181»4.  From  181)5  to  1808  she  taught  Greek  and  Mathematics  in  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  from  180G  to  185)8  pursued  graduate  work  in  the  same  sub- 
jects at  Wellesley  College.  She  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this 
University  October  10,  1808,  as  Alumnae  Fellow  in  Mathematics.  This 
appointment  carried  with  it  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
She  was  twice  reappointed  to  her  fellowship,  holding  it  for  three  successive 
years.  She  elected  her  major  and  one  minor  in  Mathematics,  and  the  other 
minor  in  Astronomy.  She  has  completed  thirty  standard  courses,  and  has 
satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations  in  Astronomy  with  Professor 
Doolittle  and  Mr.  Erie  Doolittle,  February  14,  1001 ;  in  Mathematics  with 
Professor  Crawley,  Assistant  Professors  Fisher  and  Schwatt  and  Dr.  Hallett, 
on  April  4  and  13  and  May  11,  1001.  She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled, 
"The  Poles  of  a  Right  Line  with  Respect  to  a  Curve  of  Order  n."  The 
thesis  will  be  printed  at  once.  Pending  its  appearance  Miss  Vivian  has 
deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  money  necessary 
to  print  it.     The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  briefly  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

The  general  subject  of  poles  and  polars  with  respect  to  Higher  Plane  Curves 
has  been  studied  by  numerous  mathematicians,  notably  by  Steiner,  Cremona 
and  Clebsch.  Steiner  gave  in  Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  XLVII,  a  large  number  of 
theorems  relating  to  this  subject,  but  he  omitted  the  proofs.  They  were  all 
proved  subsequently  by  Cremona.  Cremona's  method  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self, that  is,  he  adapted  a  somewhat  more  general  theory,  that  of  the  loci 
of  harmonic  means,  to  the  theory  of  poles  and  polars.  In  discussing  these 
problems  Miss  Vivian  uses  the  analytic  method.  The  particular  line  of  dis- 
cussion which  she  has  taken  up  is  one  which  has  not  been  treated  in  any  detail 
by  any  former  writer.  She  has  handled  the  subject  ably,  and  has  arrived  at 
some  very  interesting  results.  In  one  or  two  instances  her  results  show  that 
the  statements  of  former  writers  must  be  taken  with  certain  limitations,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  considered.  Her  principal  object  is  to  establish 
the  ways  in  which  the  poles  of  a  line  are  limited  when  the  line  has  certain 
prescribed  relations  to  the  fundamental  curve  of  the  nth.  order,  and  to  its 
allied  curves,  the  Hessian  and  Steinerian.  Under  particular  conditions  certain 
points  in  the  plane  will  be  poles  for  all  lines  in  the  plane,  while  the  other 
poles  called  by  the  candidate  "free  poles,"  vary  with  the  line.  Many  writers 
do  not  class  the  first  as  poles  at  all,  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  class 
them  with  the  other  poles,  since  they  have  all  the  required  properties  of  such 
points ;  and,  besides,  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  present  tendency  of 
thought  on  these  subjects  to  do  so.  The  subdivisions  of  the  paper  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  pencil  of  curves  of  which  the  poles  are  base  points. 

2.  The  related  curves. 

3.  Poles  when  the  curve  u-o  has  no  singularities. 

4.  The  inflexion  locus. 

5.  Poles  when  the  curve  u-o  has  double  points  and  cusps. 

6.  Intersections  of  higher  order  with  the  Steinerian. 

7.  u-o  with  triple  points  and  higher  multiple  points. 

Miss  Vivian  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  XI  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 
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Professor    Lamberton,    Presenter. 

NICHOLAS  PANAGIS  VLACHOS  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1875.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  in  the  Gymnasia 
of  Amsterdam  and  of  Haarlem.  He  came  to  America  in  March  of  1896,  but 
returned  to  Holland  in  September,  1897,  and  pursued  work  in  the  Classics  at 
the  University  of  Amsterdam  from  1897  to  1898.  He  entered  this  University 
September  19,  1898,  electing  his  major  in  Greek,  his  minors  in  Latin  and 
Sanskrit.  He  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  at  Large  in  Classics 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  this  appointment  carrying  with  it  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  was  transferred  to  the  regular  Fellowship 
for  the  year  1900-01.  He  has  completed  in  this  University  twenty-six  and 
one-half  standard  courses,  and  has  satisfactorily  passed  written  examinations 
in  Latin  with  Associate  Professor  Gudeman,  October  13,  1900  ;  in  Greek  with 
Professor  Lamberton,  May  6,  1901  ;  in  Indo-European  Philology  with  Professor 
Easton,  May  22,  1901.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Subject  of 
Sophocles'  Antigone,"  which  will  be  printed  at  once.  Pending  its  appearance 
he  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  money 
necessary  to  print  it.  The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  briefly  be  outlined  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  Vlachos  has  attempted  a  new  ini;erpretation  of  Sophocles'  drama, 
the  Antigone,  based  upon  a  view  of  the  heroine's  character  and  actions,  which 
is  at  complete  variance  with  the  view  hitherto  most  commonly  received  ;  inci- 
dentally this  leads  to  a  vindication  of  the  passage,  904-920,  which  by  most 
critics  has  been  rejected  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  character,  motives  and 
action,  as  they  conceive  them,  of  the  heroine. 

As  background  of  the  play,  as  is  shown  particularly  by  the  chorus  593  ff. 
and  other  passages,  we  must  conceive  the  whole  awful  story  of  the  Labdacid 
house :  the  divine  prohibition  of  children  to  Laius,  his  disobedience,  the 
exposure  and  rescue  from  it  of  Oedipus,  his  nurture  at  Corinth,  the  doubts 
aroused  in  his  mind  as  to  his  parentage  which  cause  him  to  leave  Corinth 
and  come  to  Thebes,  his  accidental  encounter  on  the  way  with  his  father 
Laius,  their  hotheaded  quarrel  ending  in  the  killing  of  his  father,  his  arrival 
at  Thebes  and  accession  to  the  vacant  throne  and  mal-riage  with  his  mother, 
to  him  unknown,  both  his  reward  for  relieving  the  city  of  the  dreaded  Sphinx, 
the  birth  of  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  pestilence  that  ultimately 
falls  on  the  town  because  of  him  and  his  unwitting  sin  ;  ending  in  public  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  ugly  story  and  causing  him  to  put  out  his  own  eyes  and  go 
into  voluntary  banishment,  while  Jocasta,  his  wife  and  mother,  hangs  herself, 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  his  two  sons  as  co-heirs,  their  quarrel,  war, 
single  combat  and  mutual  murder,  leaving  the  throne  to  their  uncle,  Creon. 
All  this  is  presented  by  the  poet  as  the  causeless,  irresponsible,  decree  of  irre- 
sistible divine  power. 

Antigone  feels  herself  crushed  by  this  :  she  is  intensely  proud  of  her  race 
and  especially  of  her  great  father  ;  her  love  for  her  family  is  intense  ;  she  can 
cry  out  against  the  injustice  they  have  suffered,  but  more  she  cannot  do,  and 
this  is  but  vain,  for  who  may  resist  the  gods?  She  can  only  now  look  to  the 
future  and  to  her  brothers,  who  replace  both  to  her  love  and  to  her  pride  of 
race  the  father  she  has  lost.  But  on  them,  too,  now  the  curse  has  fallen,  and 
her  despair  may  not  be  expressed  in  act.  But  just  here  comes  in  another 
factor  of  a  different  kind :  Creon  the  new  king,  not  of  her  proud  house 
(though  her  uncle)  marks  his  accession  to  power  by  directing  that  Eteocles 
be  buried  with  all  due  honor,  but  that  Polynices,  as  a  sacrilegious  traitor,  be 
left  unburied  on  pain  of  death  to  whoever  dare  transgress  the  command. 
Against  the  gods  Antigone  is  powerless,  but  Creon  is  no  god  :  he  is  human  like 
herself,  and  a  new  upstart  king  who  was  seized  upon  the  throne  of  her  house, 
who  is  he  that  he  should  insult  the  Labdacids  in  the  person  of  their  dead? 
Here  is  one  she  may  resist,  and  resist  she  will,  cost  what  it  may.     True  it  was 
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a  religious  duty  for  the  next  of  kin  (o  bury  Hie  dead;  true,  also,  AutiKoue 
deelnres  that  no  fear  of,  or  respect  for,  liuuuin  laws  shall  induce  her  to  disre- 
gard "the  unwritten  and  unfailing  laws  of  (iod."  it  was  (]uite  natural  to 
suppose  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  keynote  of  the  whole  tragedy,  especially 
as  Creon  at  the  close  is  most  severely  punished.  But,  after  all,  this  protest 
of  Antigone  is  only  a  vehement  and  contemptuous  contrast  of  the  feeble 
power  of  Creon,  the  new  king,  with  the  mighty  and  awful  sovereignty  of  the 
gods  :  it  is  not  a  declaration  that  we  ought  "to  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
From  the  whole  tone  of  the  chorus,  which  Mr.  Vlachos  regards  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  poet,  which  looks  upon  Antigone  as  a  "chip  of  the  Labdacid 
block"  and  her  fate  as  but  the  culmination  of  the  dread  exhibition  of  divine 
authority  and  power  in  the  fate  of  that  house,  from  the  fact  that  they  con- 
sider her  action  as  the  outcome  of  madness  and  "judicial  blindness,"  as  well 
as  from  the  absence  of  all  commendation  of  her  deed  in  the  mouth  of  Tiresias, 
even  when  he  convicts  Creon  of  sin,  it  is  argued  that  the  current  interpreta- 
tion is  a  mistaken  one.  The  gods  punish  Creon  because  he  has  sinned,  but 
Antigone  resists  simply  because  he  has  dared  insult  her  race  and  outrage  her 
two  most  cherished  sentiments,  love  for,  and  pride  in,  her  family. 

To  the  current  view  the  verses  904-920  are  necessarily  a  stumbling  block, 
as  in  them  Antigone  assigns  motives  not  at  all  religious  for  her  action.  But 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  here  advocated,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction with  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  special  objections  to  particular  expres- 
sions may  be  easily  answered  ;  rather  this  passage,  rightly  understood,  is  a 
strong  support  of  Mr.   Vlachos's  contention. 

Mr.  Vlachos  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  IV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

W.  A.  Lamberton, 
Wm.  Romainb  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Assistant   Professor   Penniman,   Presenter. 

CORNELIUS  WEYGANDT  was  born  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1871.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Germantown  Academy, 
and  entered  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Freshman  in 
1887,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1891.  During  the  year 
1891-92  he  was  Assistant  in  English  in  the  College  and  pursued  graduate  work. 
At  this  time  he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  From  1892  to  1897  he  was  engaged  in  journalism.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  English  in  the  College,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  re-entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  October  14,  1898,  elect- 
ing his  major  in  English  Literature,  his  minors  in  English  Philology  and 
Romanics.  He  has  completed  twenty-five  standard  courses,  and  has  satis- 
torily  passed  written  examinations  in  English  Literature,  May  13-16,  1901, 
with  Professor  Schelling  and  Dr.  Child ;  in  English  Philology  on  May  16, 
1901,  with  Professor  Easton  ;  in  Old  French  on  May  27,  1901,  with  Professor 
Rennert.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Tendencies  in  English  Poetry," 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  Pending  its  appear- 
ance he  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  money 
necessary  to  print  it.  The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  briefly  be  outlined  as 
follows  : 

It  is  a  study  of  the  verse  published  in  England  since  1888,  and  is  concerned 
most  immediately  with  the  verse  of  those  poets  that  have  begun  publication 
in  book  form  since  1888.  The  relation  of  these  younger  Victorian  poets  to 
their  predecessors  is  discussed,  and  the  new  movements  that  have  set  in  in  these 
past  thirteen  years  are  traced.  These  movements  are  three,  each  represented 
by  a  group  of  poets  with  definite  ideals — the  "Poets  of  Virility,"  the  poets  of 
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the  "Celtic  Renaissance,"  and  the  "Decadents."  Alongside  of  these  new 
groups  three  of  the  other  Victorian  groups  persist,  with  ideals  more  or  less 
modified :  the  "Wordsworthians,"  the  "Pre-Raphaelites,"  and  the  "Catholic 
Rhapsodists." 

The  "Poets  of  Virility"  are  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt.  The  poets  of  the 
"Celtic  Renaissance"  fall  into  three  sub-groups :  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh. 
To  the  first  sub-group  belong  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Mr.  George  W.  Russell 
and  Miss  Nora  Hopper ;  to  the  second,  Mr.  William  Sharp  and  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod  ;  and  to  the  third,  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  and  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson.  The 
"Decadents"  are  Ernest  Dowson,  Mr.  Arthur  Symms  and  Mr.  John  Gray.  The 
"W^ordsworthians"  are  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  and  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon.  Mr.  Swinburne  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  group  still  survives,  and  among  the  younger  Victorian  poets  that 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  him  and  his  fellow  Pre-Raphaelites  are  Mr. 
Lawrence  Housman,  Mr.  William  Sharp  and  Mr.  John  Davidson.  Mr.  Francis 
Thompson  is  the  foremost  representative  of  the  "Catholic  Rhapsodists." 

All  the  above  mentioned  poets  are  considered  in  separate  chapters  of  the 
dissertation,  the  "Poets  of  Virility"  and  the  poets  of  the  "Celtic  Renaissance" 
most  particularly. 

Mr.  Weygandt  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
by  Group  Committee  VII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.    E.    SCHELLING, 

Wm.   Romaine   Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group   Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


